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copies of the Book of the Dead.” Professor Sayce 
adds that he has “ discovered two new cartouches, 
one of a king of the thirteenth dynasty.” This gives 
us two more names in the long list of rulers of ancient 


Egypt. 


‘It is an adage that there are “ many men of many 
minds ;” and it is because of this diversity of minds 
that the same truth must be stated and restated in 
ever-varying forms for the ever-varying circumstances 
of peoples, of localities, and of generations. When 
one yiews the pever-ceasing flood of new literature, 
one is tempted to repeat that “there is nothing new 
under the sun.” Why not, therefore, stop this say- 
ing over and over what has been so often said before ? 
The most effective writer or speaker can at best be 
regarded only asa translator. It is his province to 
translate old truths for the ears of the day for which 
he writes, just as much as he spells his words accord- 
ing to the forms of his time. Every old truth is new 
where it takes new hold. And he who can so fasten 
truth in the heart as to make it a giver of new life 
has told truth better, for that hearer, than it ever 
was told before. 
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It pays to do everything well, because one thing 
well done is a part doing of the next thing that we 
would not do otherwise than well. “Play always as 
if a master were listening,” said Schumann, himself a | 
musical master, who knew whereof he advised. Ifthe 
doing of one thing is, in effect, the preparation for, 
and part doing of, another, then it were well to per- 
form any part always as if the Master were listening, 
because, if the Master is ever to listen, he is, in effect, 
listening always. 


The earth is still giving up its dead as witnesses of 
the past. On another page there appears an account, 
from the pen of the Rev. James Johnston, of the recent 
discovery of mummies, by M. Grébaut, near the place 
where Professor Maspero made his great find in 1881. 
Since this sketch was in type, a personal note from 
Professor Sayce at Luxor, in Egypt, says: “ M. Gré- 
baut’s discovery here turns out to be of less impor- 
tance than he imagined at first. The mummies are 
all of ministers of Amon only, and belong to the age 
of the nineteenth to the twenty-first dynasties. The 
papyri hitherto examined all prove to be merely 


us away from ourselves and toward him unceasingly. 
But the steady outgoing of our affections towards 
one whom we deem worthy of praise and love and 
trust will gradually make us like him, by conforming 
us to our recognized ideal in him. “ There are some 
men and some women in whose company we are 
always at our best. While with them we cannot 





oso tity. 


think mean thoughts or speak ungenerous words. 
Their mere presence is elevation, purification, sanc- 
All the best stops in our nature fre drawn out 
| by their intercourse, and we find a music in our souls 
| that was never there before. Suppose even that in- 
fluence prolonged through a month, a year, a life- 
time, and what could not life become?” How much 
we owe to our chosen friends! 
y = he NE 
As a general thing, one grows accustomed to his 
| responsibilities, so as not habitually to feel their full 
| weight. At times, however, a sense of the issues they 
| involve comes to a faithful nature as an awakening 
| tothe sleeper. Affairs of consequence are, perhaps, 
in his charge, and suddenly he notes the pitfalls by 
the way, perceiving that simply by an oversight he 
might serjously injure the interests he is appointed to 
guard. Or he discovers that he is trusted to an 
extent he had not realized in the spiritual sphere ; 
that his example and counsel are guiding, be it one 
human soul, in a vitally important juncture of its 
history. Or he learns what in such a mood seems no 
light matter,—that the expression of his tastes and 
sympathies is exerting a molding influence on others. 
How may any of us be reassured when aroused to the 
momentousness of our living as it affects our fellows? 
Only by believing that God is able to uphold us in the 
place where he has set us. Only by looking to him 
| for direction, by hiding in him until he has imparted 








balancings for good or ill, its ineffaceable touches 
given and received, its unknown elements, its unend- 
ing reach, action would often be paralyzed. It is 
well that the mystery and danger bordering our path 
through the universe should partly be disclosed, in 
order to a better estimate of the forces which God 
controls in his children’s defense, and the energy 
he puts forth for their aid ,—truths to which in our 
superficial hours we are utterly blind. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE THEATER 
QUESTION. 


A favorite mode of meeting objections to the modern 
theater is by the rejoinder that the objector, in the 
pulpit or the editorial chair, is not himself a theater- 
goer, and therefore is incompetent to pass upon the 
moral measure of that with which he is personally 
unfamiliar. Waiving the question of the real force 
of such an objection in this case, it will be admitted 
by all that the testimony of the best dramatic critics, 
of prominent theater managers, and of veteran actors, 
cannot fairly be called’ unintelligent or hostile criti- 
cism of the theatrical profession. “And such testimony 
is of itself more than sufficient to put the theater of 
to-day in a light—or in a shadow—that might well 
cause a pure and sensitive mind to recoil from any 
unnecessary association with it. 

When, not long ago, Mr. Clement Scott, a leading 
theatrical critic of London, was asked to give to the 
public his matured views 6f the stage as a place for 
a pure-minded girl to seek a livelihood and to pursue 
dramatic art, his answer was: “ A woman may take 
a header into a whirlpool, and be miraculously saved, 
-—but then, she may be drowned. If a girl knows 
how to take care of herself, she can go anywhere; 
but I should be sorry to expose modesty to the shock 
of that worst kind of temptation, a frivolous disregard 
of womanly purity. One out of a hundred may be 
safe; but then she must hear things that she had 
better not listen to, and witness things she had better 
not see. In every class of life women are exposed to 
danger and temptations, but far more in the theater 
than elsewhere. All honor and praise to them when 
they brave them out.” That view of the case, by a 
trained observer, would hardly encourage a lover of 
his fellows to give any more encouragement to a pro- 
fession with such exceptional risks in it than he was 
compelled to. 

When, at a prior date, The North American Review 
had a symposium on “The Moral Influence of the 
Drama,” three such experts in the theatrical profes- 
sion as Mr. John Gilbert the actor, Mr. William 
Winter the critic, and Mr. A. M. Palmer the manager, 
bore important witness to facts which ought to have 
weight in a decision on the entire merits of the ques- 
tion ‘under discussion. Mr. Gilbert began his paper 
with these words: “I believe the present condition 
of the drama, both from a moral and an artistic point 
of view, to be a subject for regret. A large number 
of our theaters are managed by speculators who have 
no love for true art, and who, in the production of 

‘attractions,’ consider only the question of dollars 
and cents. With that class it seems to matter little 
whether a play has any literary merit ; it is sufficient 





strength. If life were clearly seen in its delicate 


if it is ‘sensational’ and full of ‘startling situations’ 





















Many of the plays that have been adapted from the. 
French are open to the severest criticism on the | 
ground of immorality. I say, as an actor, without! 
_ any hesitation, that such plays havea very bad influ- 
ence on nearly all people, espedially on the young. 
Some argue that, even in these productjons, vice is 
punished in the end; but when a whole play is filled 
with amorous intrigue, and fairly bristles with con- 
juga! infidelity, when, in short, all the characters are, 
infamous, there is no question in my mind but. that, 
its influence is bad.” Be it remembered, these.are 
the words of a veteran actor, not of a poorly informed 
preacher ! 

Mr, Palmer, while of opinion that, as a whole, the 
theater of to-day is a decided improvement over that 
of former days, seemed to agree with Mr, Gilbert in 
the idea that the plays now in vogue are inferior to 
those of a former generation. While “the French 
authors write the best plays,” and Victorien Sardou 
is “ the greatest dramatist of our age,” it is still true 
* that “the most competent critics pronounce the French 
of Dumas and Sardou as vastly inferior to that of 
Voltaire and the writers of the time of Louis XV.” 
“ Peraps,” said Mr. Palmer, suggestively, “ the cause 
of this decadence is to be found in the public taste.” 

As te the subject-matter of modern plays generally, 
Mr. Palmer affirmed : “ The chief themes of the thea- 
ter are now, as they have ever been, the passions. of 
men. Ambition leading to murder ; jealousy leading 
to murder; lust leading to adultery and to death ; 
anger leading to madness.” And, in explanation of 
this fact, Mr. Winter added: “Christian ethics on’ 
the stage would be as inappropriate as Mr. Owens’s 
Solon Shingle in the pulpit.... The worst mistake 
ever made by the stage, and the most offensive atti- 
tude ever assumed by it, are seen when—as in 
‘Camille’ and two or three similar plays—it tries to 
deal with what is really the function of the church,— 
the consequences of sin in the human soul. And here 
it makes a disastrous and mournful failure.” 

There certainly is no need of any fancy sketch, on 
the part of men who are not theater-goers, in order to 
make a case against the modern theater, when such 
admissions as these are made by those who are at- 
tempting its formal defense. A seeker of instruction 
would have to be pretty badly off, who went to the 
theater to learn lessons of Rodliness or personal purity, 
if what such experts as these have to say about it be 
accepted as true. 

An excellent illustration of the modern theater in 
one of its higher phases, as viewed from the stand- 
point of the better class of theater-goers on the one 
hand, and of the skilled dramatic critic on the other 
hand, ‘3 furnished in the record of a recent visit to. 
Philadelphia by Madame Sara Bernhardt, to perform 
the chief part in Sardou’s “La Tosca,” at the Chest- 
nut Street Opera House. Madame Bernhardt is no 
commonplace performer ; but she is called “ the most 
effective emotional actress in the world,” “ indisputa- 
bly mistress” in the art of tragedy, a “ genius” in her 
professional realm. Hence many who would draw a 
sharp line between poor acting and good, feel called 
on to witiess the performance of such an artist as this. 

According to the reports of the most trustworthy 
daily papers of the city, the large audience that 
greeted the eminent artist “represented the most 
thoughtful and the sincerest admirers of the play” 
in Philsdelphia. “But out of deference to the peni- 
tential season [it being Holy Week] they had, for the 
most pati, avoided the garb and demeanor of fashion.” 
It was no rabble that was present, but rather the in- 
telligent and conscientious believers in “the co-work 
of the pulpit and the stage” for the elevation of the 
morals of the community. 

The play itself is characterized by the atecrinai- 
nating dramatic critic of the Public Ledger as a 
“ monstrous conglomeration of horrors, of vilenesses.” 
The critic of the Recore says that it “is especially 
open to ovjection because of its sheer and unconcealed 
brutality.” “Physical agony and élemental passion 
are presented with brutal bluntness in a series of 
rudimentally contrived situations,” is the way it 


Appears to the Press eritic., The Inquirer's critic | 
‘speaks of it as “a mawkish, miserable tale, told with 
revolting realism,” These hints from professional ob- 
servers are sufficient to give to an outsider a tolerably 
correct idea of the play as a whole, without the trouble 
of going to see it, in order to measure its moral worth. 

Bat the fact that the play itself is a “ monstrous 
conglomeration of horrors, of vilenesses,” is by no 

@ reason for its exclusion from the stage, in 
the. opinion of the careful critic of the Ledger who 
thus. characterizes it... He even insists that, “the 
worse, the play,—and what. play could, all things 
heimg considered, be worse ?—the greater the triumph 
of the ‘actress, who, having material so repulsive 
to work with, so deftly, with art so consummate, 
shaped and formed it as to make the spectator see in 
it only elements of sentiment, emdtion, passion, which 
humanized, almost ennobled, even that which was 
most repellent in it.” According to the Press critic, 
the prevailing affection of the heroine of the play is 
“her fleshly love,—a fleshliness that Madame Bern- 
hardt in some ineffable way exalts.” What a help 
to a pure-minded young girl it: must’ be to have 
gross “fleshly love” exalted in some ineffable way 
before her observant eyes! 

If, indeed, it be true, as the critics seem to think, 
that.the.worse.the play the greater the triumph of 
the actor in rendering it bearable to a decent specta- 
tor, would it not be well to have the story of “ Jack 
the Ripper” dramatized for some star tragedian, who 
might have the genius to humanize, and almost en- 
noble, the doings of the famous’ Whitechapel artist ? 
It would seem possible to make even a more “ mon- 
strous conglomeration of horrors, of vilenesses,” out. 
of that story than Sardou has yet produced. If the 
“fleshly love” of the hero in this new play were “ in 
some ineffable way” exalted by the actor for the 
benefit, of young men who attend the theater as a 
means of liberal education, what a gain there would 
be to the community! There.is time for this work 
between now and next year’s Holy Week. 

The manner in which Madame Bernhardt’s render- 
ing of Sardou’s play impressed itself for the evening 
upon different classes of persons is indicated by the 
Inquirer’s report of comments heard at the close of 
the remarkable performance: “‘ Zounds! but that is 
a devilish sort ofa play. It leaves a bad taste in one’s 
mouth. She is a wonder, though,’ he muttered as he 
strode off to his club to get something to restore ‘his 
equilibrium. ‘Oh dear, wasn’t ‘it lovely:’ said a 
West Walnut Street young bud, as she sank back into 
her carriage, and the coachman cracked his whip.” 

If, according to the unbiased testimony of theater- 
critics and theater-lovers, this be the modern theater 
on its higher plane, then let the-man.who wants to be 
under such teaching and influenees—go to his own 
place. 





NOTES ON OPEN ‘LETTERS. 


Norg.—This department has its purpose and ite limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such ofthe letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments: There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the docament is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


While it is not the custom of The Sunday School Times 
to print in.its pages kind words about itself or its con- 
tributors which are spoken or written. by others, there 
are cases where the expression of kindly feeling is in 
itself so felicitous as te make the tribute worthy of lay- 
ing before the readers generally. An instance of this 
sort is furnished by the following verses, from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. A. G. Palmer, a veteran Baptist pastor in 
Connecticut, who is known as a.graceful poet, as well as 
an earnest and faithful minister of Christ. They were 


















unconventional on that account. 
The Sunday School Times, nf 
Is worth double the dimes~ a 
« Iteosts, and manifold more ; 
With its clean weekly pages, 
Baptized for all ages 
In the waters of life evermore. oo 
Yale’s classical Dwight : 7 
A fountain of light ; bi 
MeLaren a sweet stream to drink of; 
Leaving Trumbull to say, 
In his own unique way, : 
What no one else ever would think of. 


‘And as for the rest, 
Good, better, and best, 
All and each working by their own measure 
Of truth, love, and duty 
Of knowledge and beauty,— 
Make our Sunday-school studies a pleasure. 

A singular interest seems to attach to the question 
whether this or that Bible personage told a Jie, or acted 
one, on this or that occasion. Why there is so much 
interest in this question it is not easy to say. It would 
be unfair to suppose that any one is looking up some 
justification of lying; but the fact of such interest is 
undeniable. Just now the question comes up anew in 
connection with the narrative in 2 Kings 6 : 19-23; and 
letters multiply, asking whether or not Elisha was un- 
trithful in this instance. Among other inquirers, ‘a 
teacher from New York State asks : 

The question was asked in our Sunday-school to-day, it 
Elisha was justified, or was truthful, in what he said to the 
Syrians in 2 Kings 6 : 19: “ Thisis not the way, neither is this 
the city: follow me, and I will bring you to the man whom 
ye seek. But he led them to Samaria.” Will you please com- 
ment, if deemed best? 

In the first place, let it be understood that, if Elisha; 
or Elijah, or David, or Samuel, or Rahab, or Moses; or 
Jacob, or Abraham, spoke or acted a lie, that lie was 
unjustifiable. Aliecannotberight, Its utterance by the 
godliest man or woman in the world could not make it 
right. To affirm, by word or act, what is known to be not 
true, or to deny, by word or act, what is known to be true, 
with the intention to deceive or mislead, is a lie, God can- 
not.lie;hence he.cannot.authorize any creature of his.to 
do that which is at variance with his very nature. A lieis 
ever and always wrong, by whomsoever spoken or acted, 
But in this particular case it does not seem that Elisha 
told a lie. Syrian enemies were seeking him. He was 
protected by God from their toils. They could never 
have taken him where he was. But he wixhed to teach 
them a lesson ; so he said in substance: “‘ You will never 
find Elisha in the way you are groping along, or in this 
city where you are. But if you will follow me, I'll show 
him to you.” The Syrians followed Elisha into Samaria, 
When they were there, he let them see him, as he had 
promised. Then they realized God’s power and.their 
helplessness. -And Elisha shielded them from harm in 
the city to which he had led them. He doesn’t seem to 
have told a lie; but if he did tell a hindred lies, that 
wouldn’t justify any of you in telling one. 


Superintendents have exceptional prominence and 
responsibility in Sunday-school work, and, as a matter 
of course, they ‘are subjects of special criticism. A good 
superintendent will recognize the naturalness of this 
state of things, and will try to profit by the suggestions 
of his critics. On the other hand, a poor superintendent 
may be helped, and he may ‘only be ‘irritated, by the 
public pointing out of faults which he knows to be his 
own. It was recently shown in these pages that a supers 
intendent often advertises his unfitness for his position 
by the extra jingling of his bell when he is unable to 
have order in his school. Thereupon a good superin+ 
tendent from New Jersey is moved to tell of another 
fault that sometimes shows itself in the superintendent’s 
method of working. Thus: 

Your editorial note on the question of thesuperintendent and 
the bell is first rate. The bell has its uses, as you suggest, but 
it never should be an instrument of tortiire. I have heard it 
banged until it made me feel sorry for both school and super- 
intendent. Another mistake that I have noticed some superin- 
tendents make is that of reproving a class for lack of order from 
the desk. This has always seemed to me a grievous offense 
against the teacher; for I am pretty sure that if I were the 
teacher, and the superintendent should rebuke my class, [ 
should feel mortified. I think the teacher has much to do with 
the order of the class,—more, perhaps, than some of them think} 
but if a boy is specially unruly, a few words kindly spoken by 
the superintendent go farther towaid making him a better boy 





than repeated rebukes from the desk. We have some pretty 
lively boys in our sehool, but underneath their rough nature 
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_ gppeal, and not infrequently turns a boy from being unruly to 
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being a power for good in the class and school, The bell is 
indeed a very poor substitute for the superintendent ; and this 
fact is one that is quickly recognized by the scholar, and treated 
accordingly. We have good order in our school, I am glad to 
say; but it is not secured by a vigorous use of the bell. We 
superintendent8 need to have our attention directed, from time 
to time, in just this; for we not infrequently keep going along 
in a rut with a certain loss of power, when we might just as 
well be going along with all our powers devoted to the work, 
and drop these little embarrassing habits. We want to keep 
the motto before us that is an expression often heard in certain 
parts of our country when anything is told one: “I want to 
know.” ‘That is the only way for us to be always seeking bet- 
ter methods if we can get them, and thus increase our school’s 
power for good. , 

Of course, there is a gain to superintendents, as to all 
other workers, in having the faults to which they are 
liable pointed out to them in a kindly spirit, It is in 
this view of the case, that, from time to time, attentfdn 
is called to such matters in these pages. Asin a pecu- 
liar sense “‘ the superintendent is the school,” it is doubly 
important that he be the best superintendent he can be. 
That it is not wise for the superintendent to reprove a 
scholar, or a class, in public, can hardly be brought in 
question. It is almost as bad a practice as for an im- 
patient preacher to disturb the services of public worship 
by going off on a tipstaff’s duty, of calling to order some 
restless membet of the choir or of the general con- 


gregation, 








ON THE LAWN. 
BY SUSAN Gor Iper. 


On the half-frozen lawn, where the early grass was springing 
In the sunny days just over, and where now the frost is lying, 
I hear a happy chorus of little voices singing, 

A hopefuf, cheery call and a hopefuller replying. 


*Tis the bluebird and the robin,—what brings them back so early 

From the sunny southera meadows, and the fields of honeyed 
clover, 

From the stately tall magnolias, hung with blossoms sweet and 


pearly, 
And the starry yellow jasmine which the wood-bee hovers over ? 


And now that they have come, beguiled and led a-straying 
By Mother Nature, who would seem to joy in suck deceiving, 
How cat they sing so’ blithely; with frost and famine playing, 
As if the world were never meant to be a place for grieving ? 


What is the secret of the hope that bears them up so bravely 
In the shelterless unfed to-day, the unprovided morrow ? 


~ Oh, would that I might learn it,—I who sit here looking gravely 


With an apprehensive shiver for the shape of coming sorrow ! 

Say, bluebird, and say, robin ?—They answer but by singing, 

As with a whir of fluttering wings the small shapes dart and fly ; 

But my sadness rises with them, and all-my cares seem winging, 

And leaving me as glad as they, but I cannot tell you why. 
Newport, R. I. 





RECENT MUMMY DISCOVERIES AT 
THEBES. , 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


Enthusiasm for archwological excavations will be 
quickened by the great “find” of the French explorer, 
M. Grébaut, and his colleagues, at Deir-el-Bahari, near 
the plain of Thebes. This good fortune will add a fresh 
chapter to the history of the past, and help us to under- 
stand “ the foundation on which we stood,”gas Professor 
Max Miiller lately observed in an interesting lecture on 
“ Antiquity.” The site is not far from that Professor 
G. Maspero of Paris found in 1881, the royal mum- 
mies belonging to the seventeenth and four succeeding 
dynasties. . 

Discovering the royal sarcophagus of a queen at Deir- 
el-Bahari, M. Grébaut surmised from the appearance of 
the ground not having been disturbed, that further 
research might be rewarded. Soon afterward, on exami- 
nation, at a depth of nearly fifty feet, in the immediate 
vicinity, he stood face to face with a rock-cut chamber, 
on opening the door of which, blocked with wood and 
cloth, he saw, piled one above another, upwards of one 
hundred andsixty-threemummy-casesof Amenide priests 
and priestesses. Mingling with them was a large number 
of the familiar funerary objects, and seventy-five Osirian 
statuettes, of which ten were opened, each containing a 
papyrus. This extensive vault is supposed to be a 
“cache,” or hiding-place, rather than a tomb, where the 
bodies were deposited for protection. M. Grébaut is 
confident that the sarcophagi are of the time of the 
twenty-first dynasty. Many of them, in wood, are of 
enormous size, holding mummies in triple cases, all 
being sumptuously ornamented. One of the largest sar- 
Cophagi bas the name of the high-priest of Amen, Pino- 
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The condition in which the mummies were packed 
implies the reason of their being thus stored. Upon 
them the dust had probably been untouched for three 
thousand years. While most of the sarcophagi are in 
splendid and perfect preservation, others bore marks of 
rough handling. The damage done to the gilded faces 
of superincumbent effigies, the general disorder and fiode 
of piling up the sarcophagi, indicate what was noticed at 
the time of the discovery of the royal mummies, ten 
years ago,—hurried and wholesale removal. In some 
instances a sarcophagus would contain’ a mummy ease 
differently marked, and the mummy within might, again, 
iu no wise be identical. Everywhere signs of hasty clas- 
sification were visible. Unless, in the supposed inter- 
mediate and upper vaults, which the French explorer 
purposes opening at an early date, royal personages are 
met with, the evidence in hand points to the high-priests 
of Amen having abstained from interring the sacred 
dust of their predecessors alongside that of royalty, 
Who are these priests? It has been assumed that they 
were the descendants of a notable priestly line founded 
when the great temple was erected under fhe first kings 
of the twelfth dynasty, a time coinciding with Abraham’s 
visit to Egypt. Their office being hereditary, was grad- 
ually and remarkably developed. In the twentieth 
dynasty, about 1000 B.C., the first prophet of Amen held 
the dual post of vicerey of Ethiopia and commander-in- 
chief of the Egyptian army, took precedence of the reign- 
ing Pharaoh, appropriated regal titles, and established 
the twenty-first, or Amenide, dynasty of priest-kings. 

During the rule of the first of these royal priests, named 
Her-Hor Se-Amen, a large number of mummies of roy- 
alty of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
dynasties were conveyed for safety from the sepulchers 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings to loca!ities 
where they would be secure against the terrible devasta- 
tionsof the Theban tomb-robbers. Four of these burial- 
places, including one of the kings of the eleventh dynasty 
and also the necropolis of the priestesses of Amen, are 
known, although that of the priests could not be ascer- 
tained. Whether the latter originally lay within the 
temple precincts is undetermined; nevertheless, it is 
clear that the high-priests of the twenty-first dynasty 
were as much concerned for their holy ancestry as they 
had been for the bodies of the warlike Pharaohs, and 
with all speed carried them to these concealed subter- 
ranean ‘galleries, National calamities did not require 
this, as the period of the twenty-first dynasty was marked 
by decline, lapsing into extinction. Fearless tomb- 
breakers, alas! prowled around Thebes, ever ready to 
break into the vaults for treasure, and often succeeded, 
in spite of faithful guardianship. This threatened dan- 
ger to the sarcophagi of the priests and priestesses of 
Amen, it will be remembered, was the reason assigned, 
in 1881, by M. Maspero, for the conveyance of the royal 
mummies from their first-made sepulchers. 

What historical data the Osirian statuettes may furnish 
isuncertain, Ere these can be deciphered, months must 
elapse. The statuettes in which lie the rolls of papyrus 
are hollow shaped, such as may be seen in the British 
Museum. Usually the documents consist of extracts 
from the mysterions “ Book of the Dead,” though possi- 
bly these papy:i may touch on the institutes of the Amen 
priests or their college in Upper Thebes. Whether they 
hold lost pages of Egyptian history is doubtful, but, as 
M. Grébaut observes, “ everyting must be opened and 
studied.” Students of the antiquities of Egypt will be 
glad to learn that all the mummies have been transferred 
to the Museum of the Khedive under the superintend- 
ence of M. Gribeaux. This operation was effected in 
primitive fashion, eight or ten of the fellaheen bearing 
the heavy cases on their shoulders, chanting a native 
song which may always be heard when a number of them 
work in company. Alter frequent intervals of rest on 
the journey across the sands, the procession arrives at 
the berge, which thenceforth carries the mummies of 
priest and priestesses of an almost dimly forgotten yes- 
terday to their third resting bourne in that quaintest of 
moder#f Oriental cities, —Cairo. 

M. Grébaut had the pleasure of finding an undis- 
turbed tomb of a priestess of Hathor, of the far-back 
period of the eleventh.dynasty, on the south side of the 
lovely temple at Deir-el-Bahari, built by the celebrated 
Queen Hatasu (eighteenth dynasty), dedicated, respec- 
tively, to Amen of Thebes and Hathor of Punt. The 
ancient date of the mummy suggests the probability of 
an earlier temple on the same soil. Concerning this dis- 
tant epoch, mostly wrapped in oblivion, the discovery of 





an unbroken sarcophagus is regarded of extreme value, 
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This priestess is named Ament,—signifying the realm of 
the western shades, or the land beyond the grave, On. 
opening the long-since-closed door of the sepulcher, an 
uninscribed massive limestone sarcophagus stood at the 
farther end. Before the receptacle was a wooden coffer, 
holding the skin and bones of two sacrificial oxen; 
beside these objects, several pieces of folded linen, some 
little bundles of rags, and three finely woven nets, prob- 
ably used for carrying perfume bottles. On M. Grébaut 
proceeding to take off tue lid of the sarcophagus, he 
came upon a broken mummy-case on which inscriptions 
were painted and carved. Beneath this lay the mummy 
of the priestess, covered with strips of neatly designed 
linen bearing the marks of the maker, inscribed with 
the date “year 24.” To what event or reign this may 
have reference is conjectural, on account of the absence 
of any royal name. Three silver mirrors and one of 
enamel were by her side. The mummy is that of a well- 
formed woman, tightly bandaged, of honorable rank, 
who entered on her last sleep generations before the 
priestly order was finally overthrown. 


Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





LAID ON GOD’S ALTAR. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


All the practical side of religion is summed up in the 
exhortation of St. Paul that we present our bodies a 
living sacrifice to God; Anciently, a man brought a 
lamb and presented it to God, laid it on the altar, to be 
consumed by God’s fire. In like manner we are to 
present our bodies. The first thing is not to be a worker 
a preacher, a saver of souls; the first thing is to prenall 
one’s self to God, to lay one’s self on the altar. Weneed 
to understand this, It is easier to talk and work for 
Christ than to give ourselves to him. It is easier to offer 
to God a few activities than to give him a heart. But 


. the heart must be first, else the largest gifts and services 


are not acceptable. . 
“?Tis not thy work the Master needs, but thee,— 
The obedient spirit, the believing heart.” 

“ A living sacrifice.” A sacrifice is something really 
given t® God, to be his altogether and forever. We can- 
not take it back any more. One could not lay a lamb 
on God’s altar, and then a minute or a day afterward 
run up and take it off. We cannot be God’s to-day and 
our own to-morrow. If we become his at all, in a-sacri- 
fice which he accepts, we are his always. 

How can we present ourselves as a sacrifice to God? 
By the complete surrender of our heart, our wills, and 
all our powers, to him, Absolute obedience is consecra- 
tion. The soldier learns it. He is not hisown. He 
does not think for himself to make his own plans; he 
has bui one duty,—to obey. Payson used to talk of his 
“lost will,”—lost in God’s. That is what presenting 
one’s self a sacrifice means. 

It is a “living” sacrifice. Anciently, the sacrifices 
were killed; they were laid dead on the altar, We are 
to present ourselves living. The fire consumed the 
ancient offering ; the fire of God's love and of his Spirit 
consumes our lives by purifying them, and filling them 
with diyine life. Those on whom the fire fell on the 
day of Pentecost became new men. There was a new 
life in their souls, a new ardor, a mew enthusiasm. They 
were afire with love for Christ. They entered upon a 
service in which all their energies flamed. 

The living sacrifice means all the life; not what it is 
now only, but all that it may become. Life is not a 
diamond, but a seed, with possibilities of endless growth. 
Here is an illustration from a sermon of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s: “I pluck an acorn from the greensward, and 
hold it to my ear; and this is what it says to me: ‘ By 
and by the birds will come and nest in me. By and by 
I will furnish shade for the cattle. By and by I will 
provide warmth for the home in the pleasant fire. By 
and by I will be shelter from the storm to those who 
have gone under the roof. By and by I wiil be the 
strong ribs of the great vessel, and the tempest will beat 
against me in vain, while I carry men across the Atlantic,’ 
‘O foolish little acorn! wilt thou be all this?’ I ask, 
And the acorn answers, ‘ Yes, God and I.’” 

You look into the faces of a company of children, and 
you hear a whisper saying: “ By and by I will be a great 
blessing to many. By and by other lives shall come and 
find nest and home in me. By and by the weary shall 
sit in the shadow of my strength. By and by I will sit 
as comforter in homes of sorrow. By and by I will speak 
the words of salvation in ears of lost ones. By and by I 





will shine in the full radiancy of the beauty of Christ, 
and be among the glorified with my Redeemer.” “ You, 
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. frail, powerless little one?” youask; and the answer is, 
“Yes, Christ and L” And all these blessed possibilities ' 
_ must go upon the altar in the living sacrifice. , 
_ ‘Take another view of it. -Bome people seem to sup-| 

pose that only spiritual exercises are included in this 


‘their social life, and their amusements. But it really 
_ embraces the whole of life. We belong to as truly 
on Monday as on Sunday. Weare on God’s altar as 
really while we are at our week-day work as when we 
are in a prayer-meeting. We are always on ditty és | 
“Obristians. The merchant is to be as trae to Christ 

when selling goods as when he is at the commanibdm'| 


_ earpente. work, That means putting in honest timber 
' and doing honest work) whether men aré to see it, or 
only God, The plumber is to be Christ’s man in all his 
plumbing, remembering that typhoid fever or diphtheria 
may result fromm careless or dishonest work, and that'God 
will hold him responsible. The mother in the home 
must be Christ’s woman all the week, in her example 
and in all her words and work. That is, when we pre- 
sent ourselves to God as a living sacrifice, we are to be 
 God’s in every part and every phase of our life, wherever 
we go, whatever we do. 

“IT cannot be of any use,” says one. “I cannot talk 
in the meetings. I cannot pray in public. I have no 
gift for visiting the sick. There is nothing I can do for 
Christ.” Well, if Christian service were all talking and 
praying in meetings, and visiting the sick, it should*be 
discouraging to silent peoplé. But are ofr tongues the 
only faculties we can use for Christ? There are ways 

which even very quiet people can beléng to God and 

a blessing in the world. A star does not talk, bit its 
calm, steady beam shines down eontinually out of the 
sky, and is a benediction to many. A flower ‘cannot 
sing bird-songs, but its sweet beauty and gentle fragrance 
make it a blessing wherever it is seen. Be like a star in 
your peaceful shining, and many will thank God for your 
life. Be like a flower in your pure beauty and in the 
_ influence of your unselfish spirit, and you may do\more 
to bless the world than many who talk incessantly, and 
even eloquently, The living sacrifice does not always 
mean active work. It may mean patient endufance of 
wrong, the quiet bearing of pain, cheerful acquiescence 
in disappointment. 
There are some people who think it impossible in their 
| Marrow sphere and in their uncongenial circumstances, 
_ to live so as to win God’s favor or be blessings in the 
world. But there is no doubt that many of the most 


beautiful lives of earth, in heaven’s sight, are those that | 


are lived in what scem the most unfavorable conditions. 
A visitor to Amsterdam wished to hear the wonderful 
music of the chimes of St. Nicholas, and went up into 
the tower of the church to hear it. There he found a 
man with wooden gloves on his hands, pounding on a 
keyboard, All he could hear was the clattering of the 
keys when struck by the wooden gloves, and the harsh 
deafening noise of the bells close over his ‘head. He 
wondered why people talked of the wonderful chimes of 
St. Nicholas. To his ear there was no music, nothing 
but terribie clatter and clanging. Yet ail the while 
there floated over and beyond the city the most en- 
trancing music. Men in thé fields paused in their work 
to listen, and were made glad. People in their homes 
and travelers on the highways were thrilled by the mar- 
yelous bell-notes that fell from the chimes. 

There are many lives which to those who dwell close 
beside them seem to make no music. They pour out 
their strength in hard toil. They are shut up in narrow 
spheres. They dwell amid the noise and clatter of com- 
mon task-wcrk. They appear to be only striking wooden 
hammers on rattling keys. There can be nothing pleasing 
to God in their life, men wovld say. They think them- 
selves that they are not of any use, that no blessing goes 
out from their life.—just as the bell-chimer in his little 
tower hears no music from his ringing, nothing bat clat- 
ter and clangor. But out over the world, where the 
influence goes, lives are blessed, and weary ones hear 
with gladness sweet, comforting music. Then away off 
in heaven, where angels listen to earth’s melody, sweet- 
est strains are heard. No doubt it will be seen, at the 
last, that many of earth’s most acceptable living sacri- 
fices have been laid on the altar in the narrower spheres 
and in the midst of the hardest conditions. What to the 
ears of close listeners is only the noise of painful toil is 

. heard in heaven as music sweet as angels’ songs. 

The living sacrifice is acceptable unto God. It ought 
to be a wondrous inspiration to know this,—that even 
the lowliest things we do for Christ are pleasing to him. 


ii ARC it of Leonardo da 
Vines, that, while still « pupil, before hie genius burst 
into brilliancy, he received a special inspiration in this 
way. His old and famous master, because of the grow- 
ing infirmities of age, felt obliged to-give up his own 
work, and one day bade da Vinci finish for his a picture 
which he had begun. The young man had such a rev- 
erence for his master’s skill that he shrank from the task. 
The @d artist, however, would not accept any excuse, but 
persisted in his command, saying simply, “ Do your best.” 

Da Vinci at last tremblingly seized the brush, and, | 
‘ktiéeling before the easel, prayed: “ It is for the sake of | 
my. beloved ‘master that I-implore skill and power for 
this undertaking.” As he proveeded, his hand grew 
steady, his eye awoke with slumbering genius. He for- 
got himself, and was filled with enthusiasm for his work. 
When the painting was finished, the old master was car- 
ried into the studio, to pass judgment on the work. His 
eye rested on a triumph of' art, Throwing his arms 
about the young artist, he cried, “My son, I paint no 
more,” 

There are some who shrink from dedivicitng the work 
which the Master gives them to do, They are not 
worthy; they have no skill nor power for the delicate 
duty. But to all their timid shrinking and withdrawing 
the Master’s gentle yet urgent word is, ‘‘ Do your best.” 
They have only to kneel in lowly reverence, and pray, 
for the beloved Master’s sake, for skill and strength for 
the task assigned, and they will be inspired and helped 
to do it well, ‘The power of Christ will rest upon them, 
and the love of Christ will be in their heart. And all 
work done under this blessed inspiration will be accept- 
able unto God. We have but truly to lay the living 
sacrifice on the aliar; then God will send the fire. 

We need to get this matter of consecration down out 
of cloud-land into the region of actual, common, daily 
living. We sing about it, and pray for it, and talk of it, 
in our religious meetings, ofttimes, in glowing mood, 
as. if it were some exalted state, with which earth’s life 
of toil, struggle, and care had nothing whatever to do. 
But the consecration suggested by the living sacrifice is 
one that walks on the earth, that meets life’s actual 
duties, struggles, temptations, and sorrows, and that 
falters not in obedience, fidelity, or submission, but fol- 
lows Christ with love and joy wherever be santas No 
other consecration pleases God. 


Philadelphia. 





MAHAZIOTH OR JOSHBEKASHAH. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


When David and the captains of the host selected 
those who should prophesy with harps, with psalteries, 
and with cymbals, for the service of the house of God, 
the sons of Heman were taken. Of these sons two bore 
the names, respectively, of Mahazioth and Joshbekashah. 

These singers were set apart for the same inspiring 
work; but, whilé the name of “Mahazioth” signifies 
“ visions,” “ Joshbekashah ” is interpreted as “‘a seat in a 
hard place.” Thus aspiration and drudgery, at least in 
name, went hand in hand in that service of Jehovah, 
especially fitted to make the participants see visions of 
glory yet to be revealed. 

Old Testament men often refused to live down to their 
names, 86 to say. They signified trouble or disappoint- 
ment, for example, and the after life of the child so 
named belied the designation, It may well be that 
Joshbekashah had his “Visions,” and that his brother 
had sometimes a sense of drudgery, or had “a seat in a 
hard place.” Name and nature did not coincide. 

And so we may leave these singers, and use the lesson 
their names suggest; for are there not too few in God’s 
service whose spiritual life is widened and deepened by 
“visions”? while great is the company who might well 
bear the name Joshbekashah, because even worship is 
somewhat of a burden, like “a seat in a hard place.” 

The disciple who has visions by no means need «be 
visionary. He may be, ought to be, intensely practical. 


duty ; they need never be false lights, luring into wan- 
derings and failure. 

As a rule; the sérvants of God who work in the Sun- 
day-schoo! succeed or fail in proportion as they have 
“ visions ” of the worth of the souls and minds they seek 
to help. The teacher who is a Joshbekashah, a drudge, 
has a drudge’s reward. The teacher's chair which is as 
“a seat ina hard place” is never more than a work- 
bench ; but the chair of the teacher who has “ visions” 
is as a throne. 

The vision of the dull scholar’s mind; exalted and 





We ought to be able to do better, truer work when we think 
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illumined when the light and power of the life to come 
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His aspirations will serve to lighten the dusty path of 


scholar of slow understanding when psa greet 
a visionless, teacher, is set over him! 
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stituency. The supreme Teacher saw what was in man. 
His divine vision saved him from waste in feeling or 
work. He met possibilities withthe word or the — 
which made them bear fruit. 

It not infrequently happens that the lesser wiles 
the greater in the list of ‘teachers, because a life nearer 
to Christ has caught something of Christ’s power to see 
what was in and what is for man. 

The teacher must know, for his scholars are certain to 
know, whether he is Mahazioth or Joshbekashah,—the 
man of “ vigions,” or one whose work is as “a ‘seat in a 
had place.” 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





A COUNTRY TEACHER'S POINT OF VIEW. 
BY RUSTICA, d 


“See that,” I exclaimed, as I handed to my worthy 
Mentor the printed report of a recent Sunday-school 
convention in our neighborhood, “Iam glad some one 
has found courage to say aloud what we country teachers 
have been whispering among ourselves for years.” 

The paragraph to which I pointed spoke of the excel- 
lent work of a primary Sunday-school teacher who 
had come from « distance go instruct those present at 
the convention but added that this teacher labored 
under the disadvantage of not being informed how dif- 
ferent were the conditions for Sunday-school work in 
our country towns from those to which one is accustomed 
in the large cities, 

“What would they think of me in Philadelphia of 
New York,” I went on, “if I should undertake to dis- 
course to their primary teachers concerning the relative 
advantages of the front pew, or back pew, or singing 
gallery, as a place for the primary class; or if I should 
discuss how best to overcome the obstacle of the pew- 
back when there are more than one pew-ful of children 
in the class?” ie 

“But the two cases are not quite parallel, ” said my 
Mentor; “for the city people would not adopt country 
ways if they could, whereas you would have a separate 
room for your class if you could, and all the other desir- 
able things. So there isa possible advantage to you in 
knowing about these desirable things, for the sake of 
having a high ideal to work towards, even if you never 
reach it.” 

No doubt my Mentor is right, but it is very dishearten- 
ing to be told that one ought to have this and that, when 
one-knows one can’t have them. After going to a con- 
vention, and hearing one of these city teachers, I have 
sometifnes fancied I knew how a chicken would feel if it 
were condemned to go back and live in its shell after 
having had a glimpse of the wide world. 

I asked one of these teachers, once, what she would do 
if, those who had control of the Sunday-school manage- 
ment were prejudiced against new methods or unwilling 
to incur any expense for improvements, and she said she 
could not understand such a state of things. Doubtless 
she could net. 

Whiat can ‘these earnest and progressive workers in 
city schools, who have always had the generous support 
of wide-awake churches, know about our country 
schools, whose members are scattered over areas of from 

twenty to forty équare miles; where the children cannot 
come unless some older person comes with them; and 
where those who control the material affairs of chaich 
and school have never looked far enoigh beyond their 
own narrow horizon to learn what an amount of time, 
money, and energy some people think it worth while to 
invest in Sunday-school work. 

* I went to a Sunday-school ass¢einbly, once, because & 
primary school teacher was to be there whom I wanted 
to see and hear. She, like others, insisted upon the im- 


and said’ she would not like to undertake teaching a 
primary class unless it were by itself. Some one asked 
her what could be done where there was no room except 
the audience room of the church—so I was not alone in 
my trouble. She suggested borrowing the use of a room 
in some house near the church, or screening one corver 
of the audience room during the Sunday-school session. 
The first of these suggestions was utterly impracticab!e 





wore occupiea by huge stoves, which had to be nearlf 





the average Sunday-school is sure to number in its cbn-'_ 


portance of the children’s having a room of their own, - 


fie me. As to the second, the rear cornera of our churcly 
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; irc penal seaipas an innova- 
- tion as screens or curtains in one of the front corners 
would have demoralized the whole school. ; 
_ So much of-this teacher's instruction at the assembly 
was based upon the supposition that the primary class 
had a room by itself, that it would have been of no prac- 
use to me but for one remark, incidentally dropped, 
which I have never ceased to be grateful for. She said 
we must judge of our success as primary teachers, not by 
the regular attendance of the children, or the interest 
manifested by them or others in our work,—not by any 
outward sign,—but by marking whether we ourselves 
_ were growing in grace, becoming more loving and patient 
from week to week; for only so could we be sure that 
we were having the Holy Spirit’s help, upon which all 
our success must depend. 

This was a new thought to me, and I pondered it as I 
sat by the pile of mending that had accumulated during 
my absence, until my needle seemed inspired to teach 
me this lesson: “ Be content to do the best you can in 
the conditions wherein you find yourself. When ob- 
stacles come in your way, prick them, Some will yield 
readily, as your finger did just now, when I pricked 
it. Others will be like this button, impenetrable and 
immovable ; and it is not worth while to blunt your use- 
fulness by knoeking yourself blindly against them. You 
can only wait for some higher intelligence to find a way 
through for you.” Anda way through one of my hin- 
drances was opened for a while in an unexpected way. 

Our church had a cellar; and in that cellar, under the 
pulpit end of the church, a smal! room had been finishe:! 
for social meetings, though much of the time too damp 
to be safely occupied. Some one conceived the idea of 
having a hole cut through the floor of the church, 
directly over the stove in this room, and a fire built in 
the stove early Sunday mornings, to help warm that end 
of the church,—the decrepit stoves in the rear having 
become each year more inadequate for the purpose. 
Into this now well-warmed room I was permitted to 
take my class, provided I would also take a class of boys 
from ten to twelve years old, who were wanting a 
teacher. They were too old for the sort of teaching my 
class needed ; but, as this was the nearest approach I 
could make to what I desired, I ventured to try it. A 
blackboard was easily extempbrized; but nothing could 
relieve the dungeon-like gloom of the place, except such 
light as we could evolve from our own spirits. We had no 
musical instrument. Nor could we sing much, or récite 
in concert; for it disturbed the school above? unless the 
register was shut, in which case the heat and close air of 
our low room became intolerable. 

Our number had nearly doubled when warm weather 
came. The sexton, who had two little boys in the class, 
kindly took the trouble, during the summer, to open the 
door and windows of our room early Sunday mornings, 
that. its damp chilliness might be overcome so far as 
possible. Thus we stayed on antil autumn. 

But, in the meantime, the powers thateruled had de- 
cided to put a furnace in the cellar. So, when cold 
weather came again, a fire not being needed in our room 
to help warm the chirch, it was yoted inexpedient. to 
warm the room for us.’ The class was divided into four 
parts and distributed among the pews, dnd all things 
went on the same as before. 

Yet not the same; for I had learned this lysson, which 
may be of use to some other country teacher,—that the 
‘time and thought which one is forced to expend upon 
the class in a separate room, will go far toward solving 
the difficulty of having a smaller class in a pew, pro- 

, Vided the time and thought are as freely used on the 
latter problem. 

For the youngest portion of my class, which I retained, 
I chose one of the front pews, because the front extended 
down to the floor, and the footstools could be used better 
than in other pews for the smallest children to sit on, 
fucing the teacher, while the lesson was being ‘taught. 
Yet, as the time for the lesson was only fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and as the children had usually just been sitting 
through the church service, they often preferred to stand 
in a group around me, when there were not too many to 
do so, This made it easy to show them pictures or ob- 
jects illustrating the lesson, or to use a small slate in 
place of the blackboard. They could also recite verses 
or answer questions in concert by whispering or speaking 
in-a very low voice. Each Sunday, however, the ques- 
tion had to be decided anew, according to the number of 
the children present, how to arrange the class for the most 
effective teaching of the lesson, and also tor the securing 
of proper decorum during the opening exercises, which 
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ye nea but, beyond all these questions of ways 
and means, there are more important matters concerning 
which we need to learn from the larger experience of 
more favored teachers; for they can tell us much that 
will be of real use to us on such practical themes as 
lesson preparation, the art of questioning, and how to 
present, illustrate, and enforce truth so that children’s 
minds can grasp it, and their characters be molded by it. 
I am no longer with the class I taught under so many 
difficulties; but word comes now and then that one and 
another of these children, as they grow older, are confess- 
ing Christ their Saviour before the world, thus confirm- 
ing our faith that the work of the country teacher is 
watched over by the same Holy Spirit who blesses the 
better organized work of the larger Sunday-schools. 


Lowell, Mass. 





COMPENSATION. 
BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK. 


What though some spring of earthly joy be dried, 
Forever onward sweeps the exhaustless tide 

Of God’s great love, outreaching to re-fill 

Each empty chalice, while the tiniest rill 

And rusliing stream of tears it flows to meet, 

And change thes bitter waters all to sweet. 


New “a Conn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


7 ae eee eaenenmet 
THE MISSION OF AN ALLEY. 
A Tree Srory. 
BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 


* 


“ Well, I can’t see one speck of harm in it, and all the 
other boys play for good, and I do wish you'd let me, 
mother!” 

“If youare going to think you must do just as the 
other boys do,” replied Mrs, Ashton, “ you will often gét 
into trouble, not to speak of losing all your independence 
of character; so I would never use thgt argument. Be- 
sides, I’m sure there must be some boys who do not play 
for good.” + 

“Oh! maybe,” admitted Tom. “ Wilbur Brown and 
Georgé Cook, I guess, don’t; but the boys say they’re so 
close they’re afraid they might losea marble. And then 
there’s Charley Thompson. I heard him tell somebody 
that he hadn’t played for good since he joined the 
church. He said his minister called it gambling. But 
’tisn’t, and I'd like to tell him so.” * 

“What is the difference?” asked Mrs. Ashton. 

“Why, all the difference in the world!” replied Tom. 
“ You see, gambling’s all chance, and this is all skill.” 

“Oh!” said his mother. 

“ Why, yes!” continued Tom. “It’s just about like 
Will’s winning that tennis racket. He played the best, 
and so he got it. And that’s just the way with the mar- 
oles. The one that beats, wins them.” 

“But whose marbles does he win?” inquired Mrs. 
Ashton. } 

“Oh! the other fellow’s, of course,” admitted Tom. 

“ But Will didn’t win his opponent’s racket. It was a 
new one, offered by outsiders as a prize. I’ve no objec- 
tion to your winning marbles in that way.” 

“Maybe ’tisn’t just exactly the same; but then no- 
body ever offers marbles to the best player.” 

“That’s not to the point. Because you can’t get a 
thing in a good way, is a poor excuse for getting it in a 
bad way. Don't you think so? Now putting aside the 
question whether it is gambling or not, I wish you would 
tell me all you can in favor of playing for good. What 
are the advantages?” 

“ Oh, it’s more fun; that’s about all, I guess.” 

“That means there is more excitement about it,” said 
Mrs. Ashton. ‘“‘ Now, let’s look at the other side. 
Whenever one boy wins, another loses,—isn’t that true?”’ 

“ Yes,” admitted Tom. _ 

“Then you mast be constantly hoping that your oppo- 
nent will fail, so that you may win. You are tempted 
to take unfair advantage; and, if he succeeds in getting 
all your marbles, you are likely to lose your temper, and 
accuse him of cheating. Indeed, if I can judge by what 
I have seen and heard in watching the buys, playing for 
good develops unkindness, meanness, quarreling, and 
sometimes even fighting. Then it makes beating the 
all-important thing; and I do not like that. I believe 
in playing games for the pleasure of playing, with a 
natural desire to beat, of course, but without copsider- 
ing it the only reason for playing.” 





were never adapted to the comprebension of the little 





Tom was by no means convinced. 
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“T don’t think you understand it at all, mother, Lots 
of times I see the boys lose, and they say it was just 
what they wanted; that they were tired of carrying so 
many marbles arent, and they just let the other fellow 
beat to get rid of them.” 

“If that’s the case, we shall have to add « tendency to 
untruthfulness; for I am sure it is not human nature to 
enjoy losing,” said his mother. 

“You always tell me to believe what people say,” 
returned Tom; “and I don’t think they mind losing. 
I'm pretty sure I shouldn’t,” 

Mrs. Ashton smiled, for she knew her boy’s disposition, 
and .how precious all his possessicns were to him, But 
she saw that talking would never convince him, and she 
realized how greatly he was tempted in this direction, 
He had always been an obedient boy, with a high sense 
of honor, and she couldn’t bear to think that he might 
ever deceive her. 

“ Well, Tom,” she said, “ you know I always want 
you.to have as good a time as possible; and if you are 
convinced that it is best to play marbles for good, I am 
willing to have you do it. So when the boys ask you 
to-morrow, you may try it, if you choose.” 

“Oh! may I,mother? Do you really mean it? And 
won’t you mind a bit?” 

“T am quite willing,” replied his mother. 

“J’m awful glad,” said Tom; “ for I get tired of being 
called Dominie and Deacon, and being made fun of all 
the time.” 

The next day, Tom came home in high glee. 

“?Tisn’t at all the way you thought, mother,” he said, 
“ T’ve tried it myself now, and I know all about it. Ain’t 
those pretty alleys? 1 won them both, and I lost a good 
many clays; but I didn’t care, and Jack didn’t either, 
and there wasn’t any quarreling'or anything.” 

“T’m glad there wasn’t any quarreling,” said Mrs, 
Ashton. “ And you really enjoyed it as much as you 
thought you would,—did you?” 

“Why, I guéssso, Only I had a kind of a queer feel- 
ing all the time, and I had to keep telling myself that 
you had said I might.” 

Mrs. Ashton felt thankful that the queer feeling didn’t 
come from deceiving her; and though she felt a little 
anxious, she had faith that her experiment would end 
all right. 

Two days later, Tom came storming in: 

“Fred’s a mean old thing, and I hate him, and I’m 
never going to speak to him again as long as I live! He 
took my best alley, and he’d no business to; so there! 
‘And I'm going to ask teacher to change my seat the very 
first thing to-morrow, you see if I don’t!” 

And Tom’s tears overflowed, in spite of himself, 

“ Were you playing for good with Fred?” 

“ Yes,” Tom aonoteaty admitted ; “ but ’twasn’t fair 
anyhow.” 

Més. Ashton opened the window, and, calling Fred, 
asked him to come in a few minutes. Then she ques- 
tioned both boys until she had the facts, , 

They had been “ rolling for good.” That is, Tom had 
set up an alley, at which Fred rolled clays, with the 
understanding that every time he failed to hit, Tom 
should have the ciay; but, if he succeeded, the alley 
would be his. Tom had first set up an ordinary alley, 
but afterwards Fred insisted on having Tom’s favorite 
and “best shooter” substitated. As Fred had con- 
tinually failed to hit, Tom concluded that there was no 
danger of losing; and he set up the cherished alley only 
to see it hit and lost the first thing. 

This was too much for Tom, with his peculiar tem- 
perament, to bear pleasantly. He “got mad,” as Fred 
expressed it, and the rest his mother knew. 

Mrs. Ashton did not say “This is just what I told you 
would happen ;” but she did rejoice in her own heart 
that Tom had been moved to set up that “ best alley; ” 
for it had succeeded in doing what she could not, in 
showing her boy the disagreeable side of playing for good. 

A few judicious words with the boys served to impress 
the lesson already learned, and Mra, Ashton’s heart was 
filled with thanksgiving when Tom exclaimed: ; 

“ Well, I've had all I want of playing for good. I felt 
mean every time I took the marbles I won, and I guess 
I can afford to buy what I want.” 

“ May you see the bad side of every snare and tempta- 
tion as quickly as you have this,” said his mother. “TI 
for one feel very grateful to that little alley for its part 
in your decision.” 

As a proof of the truth of Mrs, Ashton’s words, you 
might see, if you could look into her jewel-case, that 
same little alley which she bought of Fred and keeps 
among her treasures. 





Gloversville, N. Y. 


































































































































































































































































LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 








1, April 5,—Saved from F 


2 12.—The Good and Evil in Jehu.............. 
. 19.—Jonah Sent to Nineveh.......... .......3onah 1: 1-17 
4. April 26.—Nineveh Brought to Repent, ce 


2 Kings 7 : 1-16 
ateael out Kings 10: 18-31 


Jonah 3: 1-10 
Amos 4: 413 








5, May 3.—Israe) Often Repro 


(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20.) 


Amos 8 + 1-14 





6 May 10,—Israel’s Overthrow F 


7. May 17.—Sin the Cause of Sorrow. 
(Also, Whitsunday Lesson, John 16 : 7-20.) 
8. May %.—Captivity of Isreel.......... 





SS ER AE ES ey 2 Kings 17: 64 |) 
2 Chron. 24 7414 |, f 


Hoses 10: 1-}6, 





9. May #1.—Tbe Temple Repaired 


19 June 7.—Hesekiab the Good King 
il. June 14.—The Book of the Law Found...... ............0000« 


12, Jane 21.—Captivity of Judah 





1#. June 28 —~—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 28: 1-18; or, Mis- 


slonary Lesson, Isa. 60: 1-12, 





. LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 1891. 
Titte: JONAH SENT TO NINEVEH. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Jonah 1; 1-17. Memory verses: 14-16.) 


COMMON VERSION. 
1 Now the word of the Lorp 
@ame unto Jo/nah the son of 


_ Aamit’tai, saying, 


2 Arise, ge to Nin’e-veh, that 
great city, and cry against it; for 
their wickedness is come up be- 
fore me. 

8 But Jonah rose up to flee unto 
Tar’shish from the presence of the 
Lorp, and went down to Jop/pa; 
and he found a ship going to 
Tir'shish: so he paid the fare 
thereof, and weit down into it, 
to go with them unto Tér’shish 
trom the presence of the Lorp. 

4 But the Lorp sent out a 
great wind into the sea, and there 
was a mighty tempest in the sea, 
s0 that the ship was like to be 
broken 


. § Then the mariners were afraid, 
and cried every man unto his god, 
and cast forth the wares that were 
in the ship into the sea, to lighten 
fof them. But J6/nah was gone 
down into the sides of the ship; 
and he lay, and was fast asleep. 

“6 Bo the shipmaster came to 
him, and said unto him, Whet 
meanest thou, O sleeper? arise, 
call upon thy God, if so be that 
God will think upon us, that we 
perish not. 

“7 And thcy said every one to 


‘his fellow, Come, and let us cast 


lots, that we may know for whose 
cause thisevilisupon us. Sothey 
ast lots, and the lot fell upon 
Jonah. 

8 Then said they unto him, Tell 
us, we pray thee, for whose cause 
this evil #eupon us; What is thine 
occupation? and whence comest 
thou? what ie thy country? and 
of what people art thou? 

9 And he said unto them, I am 
a Hebrew; and I fear the Lorp, 
the God of heaven, which hath 
made the sea and the dry land. 


10 Then were the men exceed- 


ingly afraid, and said unto him, 
Why hast thou done this? For 
the men knew that he fied from 


_ the presence of the Lorn, becanse 


he had told them. 

li ¢ Then said they unto bim, 
What shall we do unto thee, that 
the sea may be calm unto us? for 
the sea wrought, and was tem- 


pestuous. 

12 And he said unto them, 
Take me up, and cast me forth 
into the sea; so shall the sea be 
calm unto you: for I know that 
for my sake this great tempest és 
upon you. 

18 Nevertheless the men rowed 
hard to bring # to the land; but 
they could not: for the sea 
wrought, and was femnpentgous 
against them. 

14 Wherefore they cried unto 
the Lorp, and said, We beseech 
thee, O LorD, we beseech thee, 
Jet us not perish for this man's 
life, and lay not upon us innocent 
blood: for thou, O Lorp, hast done 
as it pleased thee. 

15 So they took up Jé’/nah, and 
cast him forth into the sea : and 
the sea ceased from her raging. 

16 Then the men feared the 
Lorp exceedingly, and offered a 
sacrifice unto the Lorb, and made 
vows. 

17 ¢ Now the Lorp had pre- 


1Or,Aurled ®[Ch. il. 1 in Heb.] 





REVISED VERSION, 


1 Now the word of the. Lorp 
came unto Jonah the son of 
2 Amittai, saying, Arise, go to 
Nineveh, that great city, and 
cry against it; for their wicked- 
ness is come up before me. 
8 But Jonah rose up to flee unto 
‘“Tarshish from the presénée of 
the Lord; and he went down 
to Joppa, and found a.ship 
going to Tarshish; so he, paid 
‘the fare thereof, and went 
down ‘into it, to go with them 
unto Tarshish from thé pres- 
4 ence of the Lorp. But the 
Lorp 'sent out a great wind 
into the sea, and there was a 
mighty tempest in the sea, so 
that the ship was like to be 
6 broken. Then the mariners 
were afraid, and cried every 
man unto his god; and they 
cast forth the wares that were 
in the ship into the sea, to 
lighten it unto them. But Jo- 
nah was gone down into the 
innermost parts ofthe ship; and 
he “lay, and was‘ fast ‘asleep. 
6 So the shipmastercame to him, 
and said unto him, What mean- 
est thou, O sleeper? arise, call 
upon thy God, if so be that God 
will think upon us, that we 


7 perish not. And@ they said’) Sau 


every one to his fellow, Come, 
and let us cast lots, that we 
may know for whose cause 
this evil is upon us. So they 
cast lots, and the lot fell upon 
8 Jonah. Then said they unto 
him, Tell us, we pray thee, for 
whose cause this ‘evil is upon 
us; what is thine occupation? 
and whence comest : thou? 
what is thy country? and of 
9 what people artthou? And he 
said unto them, I am an He- 
brew; and I fear the Lorp, the 
God of heaven, which hath 
made the sea and the dry land. 
10 Then were the men exceed- 
ingly afraid,and said untohim, 
What is this that thou hast 
done? For the men knew that 
he fled from the presence of 
the LorD, because he had told 
li them. Then said they unto 
him, What shall we do unto 
thee, that the sea may be calm 
unto us? for the sea grew more 
12 and more tempestuous. And 
he said unto them, Take mie up, 
and cast me forth into the sea; 
so shall the sea be calm unto 
you: for I know that for my 
rake this great tempest is upon 
13 you. Nevertheless the men 
rowed hard to get them back 
to the land; but they could 
not: for the sea grew more and 
more tempestuous against 
14 them. Wherefore they cried 
unto the Lorp, and said, We 
beseech thee, O LorD, we be- 
seech thee, let us not perish 
for this mau’s life, and lay not 
upon us innocent blood: for 
thou, O LorD, hast done as it 
15 pleased thee.” So they took up 
Jonah, and cast him forth into 
the sea: and the sea ceased 
16 from her raging. Then the 
men feared the LorD exceed- 
ingly; and they offered a sacri- 
fice unto the Lorp, and made 
17 vows, *And the Lond prepared 





three nights. 
‘igdinzoes * he Ameena Revs 9; and“ Jebovah” for "t "tr "and “wo” 
LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


_ Gotpen Text ror THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 
wate all things.—1 Tim, 4 : 8. 





SE 


—— Toric: Fleeing from the Lord. 


shapson Ourzawe: {2 
3. Feartul Penalty, vs. 13-17, 


Gotpen Text: Preach unio it the Preaching that I bid thee. 
—Jonah 3:2, . 


Darty Home Reaprvas: ‘ 


M.—Jonah 1:1-17. Fleeing from the Lord. 
T.—Jonah 2: 1-10. Saved by the Lord. 

W.—2 Kings 14: 17-29. Thetimesof Jonah. , 
T.—Matt. 12 : 38-60. Jonah in the New Testament. 
F.—Psa. 139 : 1-24. The ever-present God. 

$.—Jer. 28 : 9-24. Evil prophets condemned. 
$.—Ezek. 38 : 1-16. Duty of the prophet. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, FRUITLESS PLIGHT: é 
|. Orders: : 
Arise, go to Nineveh, ... and ery against it (2). 
Come now, ..,. I will send thee unto Pharaoh (Exod. 3 : 10). 
Go, +. . preac ; the preaching that Ibid t ee Jonah 8 : 2). 
Let bim deny himself, . . and follow me (Matt. 16 : 24). 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 


W. Flight: 
Jonah rose-up to flee... from... the Lord (3). 


The man and 5 hes es a apart from... the _— (Gen. 8 ;: 8). 


Whither shall I flee xpress 
te soqeoy (Fe, 1e0 27.) (Jer. 23 : 24.) 


Can any hide himeelt 
Though they hide, .., i Will search and take them (Amos 9 : 8). 


UL. Arrest: 
Arise, call upon thy God, ... that we perish not (6). 
And the Lord God called, . ” Where art thou? (Gen. 8: 9.) 
Bven there aball thy hand lesd me (Pes. 180 110). 
‘Thence shall mine hand take them (Amos 9 +2), 
Bind him hand and foot, and cast him out (Matt. 22 : 13). 
1. “ Arise, go to Nineveh, ... and ery against it.” (1) Jehovah's 
command ; (2) Jonah’s destination ; (3) cae message.—(1) 
The preacher ; (2 The place; (8) The m ay 


2. “Jonah rose u to flee. . from the peau 
es itless agar ~() Jonah’s 


Jonah's vain pu a7) Jonah's 
. that. we perish not.” GO) She 


o Seen (2) Jehov 8 presence. 
call upon c God, . 

* sdeatel crew; (2) The indfiferent passenger ; (3) The impor- 

tunate captai , 


Ii, QUICK DETECTION. 
1. Decision by Lot: 
They cast lots, and the lot fell wpon Jonah (7). 
The tribe which the Lord taketh shall come near (Josh. 7 : ‘a 
said, Cast lots between me and Jonathan (1 Sam. 14: 


The whole disposing thereof is of the Lord (Prov. 16 : 33). 
The lot fell upon Matthias (Acts 1 : 26). 


Ul. Acknowledgment of Sin: 
Themen knew that he fled, . . 
(10). 
sy gave me of the tree, and I did eat (Gen. 8 : 12): 
I acknowledged is greater than I can bear (Gen. 4%: 13). 
waehes my sin unto thee (Psa. 32: 
1 to me a sinner (Luke 18 : st 


uu. eens of Doom: 
Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea (12). 
Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines (J 16 : 30). 
There‘ore Saui took hig sword, and fell upon it . 81: 4). 
The a ve, and the Lord hath taken away (Job 1 : 21). 
These go away into eterna) punishment (Matt. 25 : 46). 
1. ~iaheiney. cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah.”” (1) The emer- 
Pa (2) The appeal; (3) The decision. 
“Then were the men exceedingly afraid.”’ (1) Asvtnite storm ; 
2 A terrifying yee gh yen er. crew 
3. “The. sea grew and more esemnous,. my) Earnest 
appeals ; (2) Fruttless s efforts; (3) Sutviaeins pe 


IIl.- FEARFUL PENALTY, 
1. The Terrific Tempest : 


The sea grew more and more tempestuous against them (13). 
Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled (Psa. 46 : 3). 
Fo stormy wind. .. lifteth upthe waves ee! (Pea. 107 : 23). 
arose a great tempest in the sea ( > 24). 
No small tempest lay on us (Acts 27 : 20). 


li. The Unavoidable Sacrifice : 


They took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the sea (15). 
Abraham .. . took oe —_ to slay his son (Gen. 22 : 10). 
Her father. .. did with her according to his yow Judg 11 : 89). 
Depart from me, ye Saal, into the eternal fire (Matt. : 41). 
He gave his only ten Son (John 38 : 16). 


1. The Wondrous Deliverance : 


The Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah (17). 
The ark went uege ¢ the face of the waters cow gd 7: 18). 
Nor had the smell of See pees oe ee 8 : 27). 
ay Se. . hath shut the lions’ oe . SB 
esus stretched forth bis band, and took of (Matt. 14 : 31). 
1. PO gy one Ae unto pe eva Heathen worship- 
m uD appeals; God. 
2 PSS the iso they took Up Jonah, 


. because he had told them 


up and cast.him forth into the sea.” (1) 
> fugiti £ Jonah thecourie: ‘allow up Jone” Gh) 
8. “The Lord up Jonah.” (1) 

God's preparation ; 2) God's 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DISOBEDIENCE TO GOD. 


In Eden (Gen. 3 : 6, 12, 13). 

“By Pharaoh (Exod. 5 : 2). 

By Nadab and Abthu (Lev. 10: 1, 2). ’ 
By Moses (Num. 20 : 8, 11-13), 





By Saul (1 Sam. 165 : 1-3, 9, 19, 22, 23). 
By Jonah (Jonah 1 ; 1, 3). 





in 2 Kings 14: 25, as having uttered a prophecy which was 
fulfilled in the days of Jeroboam II., king of Israel. He must’ 
therefore have lived at or before that time. The position of 
the lesson implies that he was the oldest prophet whose his- 
tory and utterances form a separate book of the Old Testament. 
The history of the two kingdoms in the interval may be~ 
briefly sketched: Jehu, during his reign of twenty-eight 
years, was hard pressed by Hazael, king of Syria. In Judah, 
Athaliah, the mother of Ahaziah (whose brethren* had been 
slain by Jehu), sought to destroy all the royal house, and 
usurp the kingdom. Joash, an infant son of Ahaziah, was 
secreted by his aunt, Jehosheba; and, when seven years old, 
was made king by Jehoiada the priest, Athaliah being slain: 
Joash repaired the temple and reformed the kingdom, but, 
when threatened by Hazael, bought peace by giving up the 
hallowed vessels, The evil result is described in 2 Chronicles 
24, leading to the murder of Zechariah and the dethronement 
of Joash. Jehoahaz succeeded Jehu in Israel, and he too 
was Oppressed by Hazael. His son and successor, Jehoash, 
was more successful. Elisha fell sick, and the king came to 
visit him. The prophet symbolized the victories over the 
Syrians; but Jehoash failed to respond sufficiently (in the 
symbolical action), and the promise of triamph was limited. 
The burial of Elisha is described, and also the revival of a 
man who was hastily ca+t into his sepulcher when carried out 
for burial. Amaziah sueceeded Joash as king of Judah. 
Having obtained a victory over Edom, he sent a challenge 
to Jehoash (of Israel), and was defeated by him. The sub- 
jects of Amaziah then revolted against him, and proclaimed 
Azariah (Uzziah) as king. After an interval, Amaziah was 
killed. Jeroboam II. succeeded Jehoash in Israel, and, though 
an evil king, he “restored the border of . Israel,” according 
to the word of the Lord spoken, “ by the hand of his servant 
Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath« 
hepher” (2 Kings 14 : 25). 

Praces.—The home of Jonah was Gath-hepher, a town of 
Zebulun. The name means “the wine-press of the well.” It 
has been identified with a place now called el-Meshad, in 
which the tomb of Jonah is still pointed out, situated twd 
miles east of Seffirieh (Sepphoris), south-west of Tiberias. 
Joppa (now Jaffa, or YAfa), on the Mediterranean,—one of the 
oldest of known cities,—was some distance south-west of Jonah’s 
home, in the opposite direction from Nineveh. It is somewhat 
more than thirty miles north-west of Jerusalem, and the nearest 
seaport to that city, mentioned in both the Old and New Testa: 
ments. Tarshish is usually identified with Tartessus, a Phani- 
cian city in Spain. But where that ancient emporium was 
situated is not certain. Cadiz (Kadesh) is ‘claimed by many 
as the site. Some, however, think Tarsus, in Cilicia, is meant 
in the lesson. That city then existed, and it is claimed that # 
ship for that port would be more likely to be found at Joppa 
than one sailing to the more distant city. (The mention ‘of 
“a navy of Tarshish” in the days of Sdlomon does not 
aftord any light on the position of the place, since that phrase 
may refer to the kind of vessels.) Nineveh is named in the 
lesson, but will be referred to in connection with the next 
lesson. ‘ 

Tre.—Jerobgam II. began to reign, according to the 
usual chronology, in B.C. 825. Other dates assigned aré 
B.C. 827 and 823, while Davts gives B.©. 790. There are nd 
data for determining the time more closely. Jonah may 
have lived in the preéeding reign, pr at some time in the 
earlier part of the reign of Jerodoam IT. _ 

Pereors.—Jonah the prophet, son of Amittai. 
means “dove.” ‘The mariners; the shipmaster. 

Incrpents.—Jonah is bidden by Jehovah to go to Nineveh 
and ery against that wicked city. He flees to Joppa. Find- 
ing a ship going to Tarshish, he takes passage in it. A great 
storm threatens to destroy the ship; every one calls upon his 
god, and they seek to lighten the ship, Jonah has gone 


His name 


who tells him to pray to his God. It is proposed to cast lots 
to see who is the cause of the evil, and the lot falls on 
Jonah. They question him, and he tells his country, and 
acknowledges Jehovah as his God. The men are afraid, and 
ask what he has done. He confesses, and, when questioned 
as to what they should do, tells them to cast him overboard; 
and the sea will become calm. They stjll attempt to row to 
land; but, failing in this, they pray to Jehovah, asking for- 
giveness for what they are about to do, and then throw Jonah 
into the sea. A calm ensues. The men fear Jehovah, and 
offer a sacrifice unto him.’ Jonah is swallowed by a great 
fish, which the Lord had prepared, and “ was in the belly of 
the fish three days and three nights.” 

The Book of Jonah is more exclusively historical in form 
than any other of the prophetical books. Its lessons are mainly 
in actions. Yet no book of the Bible has been so often ex: 
plained as unhistorical in contents. Fuithermore, it is the 
one book of the Old Testament which sets forth Jehovah's 
rule and forgiveness toward the heathen. Yet, because of 





the assumed difficulty in regard to the “great fish,” many 
have sought to deny that there was sally dey sla alle 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The mission of Jonah recorded in this book is a very 
remarkable one. Other prophets, as Amos, Obadiah, and 
Isaiah, uttered predictions respecting foreign states and 
nations. But they did not go to these nations to deliver 
them. They were included in their messages to Israel or 
Judah, for whose instruction and admonition they were ex- 

\clusively intended. Jonah, however, was sent to Nineveh to 
preach to the people there. No parallel instance can be 
found in the Old Testament. During the former dispensa- 
tion, the means of grace were ordinarily confined to the 
chosen people; the word of God was sent to them; the 
divinely instituted worship was established among them; 
the prophets were commissioned to them. No hindrance 
was interposed to prevent those of any other nation from 
joining themselves to the people of the Lord. Provision was 
made, from the beginning, that foreigners might be permitted 
to participate in sacred services, and be as those born in the 
land (Exod. 12 : 48,49). Those from distant lands might 
worship in God’s temple, and pray there acceptably (1-Kings 
8: 41-43). The ultimate blessing of all nations was contem- 
plated in the call of Abraham to be the father of the chosen 
race (Gen. 12 : 3), and patriarchs, psalmists, and prophets 
look forward to the time when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall fill the whole earth. And yet, during the entire Old 
Testament period, no active measures were taken to extend 
the true religion. It was-not until the work of atonement 
had been accomplished by the death of Christ, and sealed by 
his resurrection, that the commission was given, “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

It is noteworthy that, while Jonah preached to the Nin- 
evites, and. they repented, and were spared the threatened 
destruction, no pains were taken to deepen the impression 
which had been made; no permanent mission was established 
in Nineveh; no effort was made to lead them from their 
practice of heathenism to the worship of the one only. living 
and true God. The time for such aggressive movements had 
not yet come: All this goes to show that this extraordinary 
mission of Jonah was intended to teach a lesson, rather 

{ than to effect any abiding result. It was meant to be an 
admonition to rebellious and transgressing Israel. Many 

, prophets had been sent to them, and they refused to iisten 
(2 Kings 17: 13-18). One prophet was sent with a single 
message to Nineveh, and the king and people huntbled them- 
selves and repented, thus affording a practical proof that 
they were less obdurate than Israel (comp. Ezek. 3: 5-7). It 
was also meant to be a type for the future. The word of God 
would one day be preached to distant lands, and men would 
hear and obey it. 

Verse 1,— Now the word of Jehovah came: This is the usual 
phrase to denote a divine revelation tothe prophets (Jer. 1 : 
2; Ezek. 1:3; Joel 1:1). It isno suggestion of their own 
minds. It is no inference drawn from existing causes. It is 
an immedikte communication from God, which the prophets 
were able to recognize as such, and to distinguish clearly 
from thoughts and ideas of their own.+~-Unio Jonah the son of 
Amittai: He is spoken of but once in the Old Testament out- 
side of the book which bears his name; namely, 2 Kings 14 : 
25. From this it appears that he was of the town of Gath- 
hepher, in Zebulun (Josh. 19 : 13), and that he had uttered 
another prediction, which is not recorded in his book of 
prophecy. He had prophesied the enlargement of the boun- 
daries of Israel, which was accomplished in the reign of the 
second Jeroboam, the son of Joash, who is thus distinguished 
from Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who was the leader in the 
schism. Jonah was thus a contemporary of Hosea and Amos, 
who likewise prophesied in the kingdom of the ten tribes, in 
the reign of this same king (Hoa. 1: 1; Amos 1: 1). 

Verse 2.—Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city: This.was the 
capital of the powerful empire of Assyria, which then ruled 
over a large part of Asia, and was constantly extending its 
dominion. The greatness and splendor of Nineveh, and its 
vast extent, are celebrated in glowing terms by ancient 
writers, which are fully corroborated by modern explora- 
tions.—And cry against it: He was bidden to proclaim the 
just judgment of God, which was suspended over it (Jonah 
3: 4).—For their wickedness is come up before me: God is the 
omnipresent and righteous ruler of, the whole world. He 
sees all the deeds of men and nations, and will deal with them 
according to their deserts. 

Verse 3.—But Jonah rose up to flee unto Turshish : Tarshish 
was a Pheenician colony in the south of Spain, and was prob- 
ably the remotest point to which western voyages were made 

, at this time. Instead of obeying the Lord’s command, he 
sought to go in the opposiie direction as far as he conld. 
This was not from mere wilful perversity, or to escape the 
perils and hardships of the journey to Nineveh, or because 
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with which he was charged, in that mighty city, or because 
he distrusted the reality of his commission, or feared that his 


asa prophet. The real reason of his reluctance is explained 
by himself (Jonah 4:2). He feared to preach in Nineveh 
lest they would repent, and God would spare them; and thus 
God’s merey would be transferred from impenitent Israel to 
this heathen city, and this powerful enemy of God’s people 
would be delivered from the judgment, which they justly 
deserved, and accomplish that overthrow of Israel which 
they already menaced. He was not prepared for the exten- 
sion of the privileges, which had thus far been the exclusive 
heritage of Israel, to a heathen people. And even the 
apostles and early Christians were slow to learn that the 
Gentiles were to share the blessings of the kingdom of God 
on equal terms with the Jews (Acts 11: 17,18; Eph. 3: 5, 6). 

—From the presence of Jehovah: Jonah was not ignorant of 
God’s omniscience and omnipresence (Psa. 139: 7-10). But 
the Holy Land was the region which was especially favored 
with the manifestations of God’s presence. There he made 
known his will. There he revealed himself to his prophets. 
If Jonah made his escape from this sacred territory, he might 
fancy that he would be released from this commission, which 
he was unwilling to execute; that God would not appear to 
him in that far-off land, where he had never yet made him- 
self known by any immediate communication of his will.— 
And he went down to Joppa: One of the principal seaports on 
the western coast of Palestine, from which, as it would 
appear, there was an active trade to various points of the 
Mediterranean, conducted in Tyrian vessels and by Tyrian 
seamen. It was to Joppa that the cedars of Lebanon were 
floated for Solomon’s temple (2 Chron. 2-: 16), as well ‘as for 
that of Zerubbabel (Ezra 3 : 7). It was,also the scene of 
Peter’s miracle of raising Dorcas from the dead (Acts 9 ; 36 
sqq.), and his vision of the sheet let down from heaven (Acts 
10 : 11 sgq.), by which he was taught to call no man common 
or unclean.—And found a ship going to Tarshish: Everything 
seemed to be working to his mind. Here was a vessel just 
on the point of sailing to that distant port, to which he 
wished to go. He paid his fare, and embarked upon it, and 
thought himself secure. He has escaped from the unwelcome 
task which the Lord had laid upon him. 

Verse 4.— But Jehovah sent out a great wind into the sea: 
The margin has “ hurled.” The word expresses the violence 
and fury of the storm. All the elements of nature are under 
God’s.control ; they do his bidding, and they execute his will. 
If there is sunshine, or if there is.a tempest, whether in the 
world of nature or in the affairs of men, God sends it. The 
storm that is here described was doubtless brought abéut by 
natural laws, as truly as any other wind that ever blew, And 
yet it was as much under God's direction and accomplished 
his purpose as precisely as though no material forces were 
concerned in its production.—So that the ship was like to be 
broken: They were in imminent danger of shipwreck. Of 
course, in the early periods of navigation, with slightly con- 
structed vessels obliged to hug the shore, the perils of a storm 
at sea were much more to be dreaded than now. And yet 
the staunchest ships and the best nautical skill of the i 
day cannot always avail in a tempestuous sea. 

Tadinh Bisel the entebeaien eee dail; aattchiad cary seins 
unto his god: It appears that the sailors were pagans and poly- 
theists. They may have been of different nationalities, but 
were principally, no doubt, Phoenicians, The impulse to 
appeal to God for help in,extreme danger is universal. It 
is an instinct of our nature, conscious of its dependence on a 
superior power. But while they pray for help, they likewise 
use every means in their power to further the safety of the 
vessel. Meanwhile, Jonah lay unconscious in the cabin, oyer- 
come with sleep. The storm is raging furiously; all about 
him ate filled with terror, and he, the guilty cause of it all 
| is alone unconcerned. He is in imminent danger of i ia 
ing at any moment, but he is sound asleep. 

Verse 6.—He is aroused from his stupor by the manele of 
the vessel, who expresses his amazement that Jonah could 
sleep in such a situation, and bids him call upon his God for 
help, both for his own sake and for the sake of those who 
were sailing with him, and whose fate was bound up with his 
own. He says, “Call upon thy God,” taking for granted that 
there was some God whom hé worshiped, and to whom he 
could pray. The idea that he could be an atheist either 
theoretically or practically seems not to have entered his mind. 

Verse 7.—They propose to decide, by casting lots,on whose 
account this storm was sent, As the issue of the lot was not 
determined by human agency, it was regarded as an appeal 
to the decision of God, by whom eyen the most crsual things 
are directed (Prov. 16 : 33). Several instances are recorded 
in Scripture in which such an appeal was made to God to 
decide a doubtful matter, and an unerring decision was 
reachel in consequence. So by divine direction in the case 
of Achan (Josh. 7 : 14 sgqg.), and in dividing the land of 
Canaan among the several tribes (Josh. 19: 51). So, too, in 
the case of Jonathan (1 Sam. 14: 41, 42), and in the selection 





of one to fill the place of Judas (Acts 1: 26). And, in this 
instance of Jonah, the Lord directed the lot to fall upon the 


prediction would not be fulfilled, and he would be discredited | 


»| effect of ,it all was to impress the heathen sailors with the 





se DiRipoatiny But we have no warrant in Scripture, or 
reason for expecting to be guided to a wise and right decision, 
jio important and doubtful matters, by means of the lot, 

Verse 8.—As Jonah was pointed out by the lot, they assume 
that he, at least, knows what is the cause of the storm; and 
they question him closely as to who and whence he is, and 
what he has had to do with bringing this evil upon them. 

Verse 9.—He makes no concealment, but answers them 
frankly as to his nationality and his faith, And though he 
makes, as appears from the next verse, an honest confession 
of his sin, he nevertheless bears decided testimony to the 
greatness of Jehovah, whom he worships, as the God of heaven 
and the Maker of the sea and the dry land, deeply as this 
humiliates himself and aggravates his offense.—J fear Jehovah: 
Fear in the sense of reverence, not of alarm and apprehen- , 
sion,—that fear of God which is identical with true piety, 
What he means to sa¥ is that he is a sincere worshiper of 
Jehovah, not that he is in dread of his displeasare; though 
it is doubtless true that he had a more realizing sense of the 
greatness of his offense than he ever had before. 

Verse 10.—Then were the men exceedingly afraid: When he 
explained to them that he had disobeyed the command of 
God, as he had done, they were terror-stricken at the possible 
and probable consequences to him and to themselves.—And 
said unto him, What is this that thou hast done? This is not 
asking for information ; for it is immediately added that he 
had already told them all about it. But it is exclaiming at 
the serious character of his misdeed, and expressing their sur- 
prise that he could have acted as he did. 

Verse 11.—They ask what can be done to him to make 
reparation for his offense and appease the anger of God, 
whom he had disobeyed, so that he might allay the storm, 
which was increasing every moment. 

Verse 12.—Consciaus that the storm was sent on his ac- 
count, and that he was endangering the lives of all who were 
with him in the vessel, he told them that the only resource 
was to cast him into the sea. Only thus could they provide 
for their own safety. 

Verse 18.—The men were reluctant, however, to adopt so 
desperate a remedy, and struggled, but in vain, to bring the. 
vessel to the shore. 

Verse 14.— Wherefore they cried unto Jehovah: Jonah had 
announced himself as a worshiper of Jehovah, and a prophet 
charged by him with a special commission. They naturally 
felt an awe arising from the sacredness‘of his character and 
office, and recognized that he was under the special guardian- 
ship of the Lord, whose displeasure they would not bring 
upon themselves by laying violent hands upon his servant. 
And, therefore, they make their prayer to Jehovah in this 
emergency, pleading the necessity under which they act.— 
And said, We beseech thee, O Jehovah, we beseech thee: Parti- 
cles of earnest entreaty emphatically repeated.—Let us not 
perish for this man’s life: As he had been designated both by 
the lot and by his own confession as the occasion of this 
storm, which had put their lives in such fearful peril, and as 
it had thus been made apparent to them that he was the real 
object of the divine displeasure, and the one whom divine 
vengeance was pursuing, they pray that they may not be 
made to suffer for surrendering him to the fate which the 
Lord had apparently destined for him.—And lay not upon us 
innocent blood: Do not hold us guilty of causeless murder in 
consigning to death one who has not indeed injured us, but 
has offended thee.—For thou, O Jehovah, hast done as it pleased 
thee: Thou hast-sent this storm, and thus obliged us to exe-_ 
cute upon him the penalty which in thy just judgment he 
has deserved. 

Verse 15.—As soon as Jonah had been cast into the sea 
the tempest ceased and the sea grew calm, thus demonstrating 
that the storm had been sent on his account. 

Verse 16.—Then the men feared Jehovah exceedingly: The 


power and greatness of Jehovah.—And they offered a sacrifice 
unto Jehovah: They paid their adoration to him in the cus- 
tomary form of sacrificial worship.—And made vows: They 
promised additional sacrifices and offerings if they should be 
brought safely to land. It is scarcely possikle to do other- 
wise than to cee in Jonah a type of the nation of Israel, and 
te find in this transaction a prefiguration of what the Apostle 
declares,—“ Thréugh their fall salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles” (Rom. 11:11). Jonah for his disobedience was 
cast into the sea, the consequence of which was that the 
heathen sailors were led to worship Jehovah; so the tem- 
porary rejection of Israel resulted in the extension of the 
gospel and the church to the Gentiles. 

Verse 17.—And Jehovah prepared a great fish to swallow up 
Jonah: The species of fish is not stated either here or in 
Matthew 12: 40, where the Greek term translated “ whale” 
is equally indefinite. It was probably a species of shark 
which is found in the Mediterranean, and grows to immense 
size.—And Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and three 
nights : Our Lord assumes the reality of this occurrence, and 
declarés it to have been a figure of his own abode in the grave 
for a like period of time (Matt. 12:40). As Jonab’s being 
in the belly of the fish prepared the way for his successful 














ministry to Nineveh ; so our Lord's death and burial, instead 
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of patting an end to his existence, or proving the destruction 
of his kingdom, was the procuring cause of the salvation of 
the world. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


In the notices left us of the reign of Jeroboam IT. of Sama- 
ria, the fourth king of the house of Jehu, we read that “he 
restored the border of Israel] from the entering in of Hamath 


[in the valley of the Orontes, north of Damascus] unto the | 
sea of the Arabazh [that is, the Dead Sea], according to the 


word of the Lord, the God of Israel, which he spake by the 

hand of his servant Jonah the son of Amittai, the prophet, 
who was of Gath-hepher,”—now the village El Mesh-hed, 
three miles north-east of Nazareth, where what is called the 
tomb of Jonah is still shown.’ Jeroboam II. reigned, appar- 
éntly, from B. C. 823 to B. C. 772; and as the Jonah of the 
prophetical book known by that name is said to have been 
“the son of Amittai,” he may with safety be identified with 
the prophet of the days of that king, so that we thus learn in 
what age he lived. 

The word of the Lord, we are told, came to Jonah, 
commanding him to “ arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, 
and cry against it,” because its wickedness had “come up 
before” God. A mission to rouse the abhorred Assyrian to 
repentance was, however, so distasteful to the prophet, as he 
himself tells us (Jonah 4:1, 2), that, rather than be the 
instrument of saving such a place, heathen and hateful to an 
Israelite, from divine wrath, he resolved, instead of going to 
the East, as he was enjoined, to betake himself to the very 

farthe-t west. It seems, indeed, as if Jonah had the idea 
that, by doing so, he would have withdrawn himself “from 
the presence of the Lord ;” as if God were, in his mind, only 
a local. divinity, ruling over Israel, but unable to see the 
fugitive if he fled far enough beyond his territory. 

Going down from his hills, therefore, to Joppa, he found 
in the roads there—for there is no harbor fit for more than 
boats, and dangerous rocks fringe the shore—a Pheenician 
Tarshish-ship—a name like that of the “ East Indiamen,” of 
old days, for the great vessels of Tyre or Sidon which traded 
with distant ports; the one for which this particular ship was 
bound being actually Tarshish, a town, or district, of Spain, 
outside the Straits of Gibraltar? 
these famous vessels, given by Ezekiel (Ezek. 27 : 4 ff), tells 
us that its timbers were cypress wood from Hermon; its 
masts, cedars of Lebanon; its oars, of the oak of Bashan ; its 
deck, of larch from the islands of the Levant, at times inlaid 
with ivory; its sails, of costly Egyptian linen; the awning 
over its deck, dyed with rich blue and purple, of great, price, 
from the Grecian factories of Laconia. To man such a float- 
ing palace, we are told, sailors, steersmen, rowers, ship car- 
penters, and fighting men, were gathered from the places 
where the best of each class were to be had. Of couirse, 
ancient ideas of grandeur in naval architecture have to be 
remembered, but, still, a “Tarshish ship” must have been an 
imposing creation. 

Paying the fare to Tershish, Jonah went on board, going 
down into its cabins to hide himself from all, and perhaps, 
in his simplicity, from God ! 
sailing, and so, without delay, he found himself on the way 
to the far-distant west, Violent storms, however, often sweep 
the coast of Palestine, and one of these, we are told, sent from 

“God, erelong put the ship in great danger, The huge waves 
threw themselves down on it, as if they would break it in 
pieces, and at last a panic arose, even the crew thinking that 
_only death was before them. As Pheenicians, each of them 
had his favorite God, and nothing was now to be heard but 
wild cries from all tothe higher powers in which they trusted. 
Still the sea heaved and the wind raged. Sorely to their 
distresa, the supercargoes of goods on board saw their wares 
thrown into the, waves to lighten the ship, but even that did 
not bring safety. 


Meanwhile, Jonah had made his way to the lowest part of 


the ship, as most secret, and Jay fast asleep, amidst all the 
wild tumult of nature and of his despairing fellow-men. His 
conscience had driven him to this gloomy solitude, and weary 
* mature had yielded to a merciful reaction, én slumber, from 
the strain on his thcughts. At last the captain came upon 
him. “What did he mean,” asked the sailor, “by lying 
there? Get up and call on yourGod; perhaps he will think 
of us, and save us; no other of the gods to whom we are all 
appealing seems to pay us any attention.” Whether the 
prophet complied or not, the storm raged none the less, 
Something more must be done. What could have led the 
"gods to send such a hurricane upon them? There must be 
some one on board who had specially roused their anger ; 


and if they could find him out, they might hope that the 


wrath of heaven would be appeased, and the ship saved. 


They would cast lots, that they might know “for whose cause 
. 





1“Survey of Western Palestine.” Memoirs, I., 365, 
® There is no certainty as to the exact position of Tarshish. Some 


think it is now represented by Cadiz; others question this. It may 


have been the native name of a district on the coast. 


A description of one of 


The ship was on the point of 


this evil” had come upon them. The lot fell on Jonah. 
What had he tosay for himself? what was he? of what coun- 
fear Jehovah, the God of heaven, who has made the sea and 
the dry land, and I am a guilty man; for I have fled from 
his presence.” They had found out the cause of their trouble, 
as they rightly thought; but what was to be done? Stout 
sea heroes as they were, they were “ exceedingly afraid; ” for 
Jonah’s story alarmed their superstitious minds heyond meas- 
ure, especially as the sea grew more and more tempestuous, 
“Take me up to the deck,” said Jonah, “ and throw me into 
the sea, and it will be calm; for I know this great storm has 
‘come on you for my sake.” 

Bat the honest fellows were loath to take him at his word, 
and the poor rowers, at their different banks of oars, plied 
the long sweeps more earnestly than ever,—if by any means 
they could get back to the land. It was impossible to make 
headway, however, and the sl#ip seemed likely to founder. It 
appeared as if they must sacrifice Jonah, as‘he had himself 
proposed. Yet the fear of bringing fresh wrath from above 
on themselves, if he were innocent, alarmed them. They 
were heathen, but they would make peace with Jonah’s God, 
by telling him their straits, before taking the tinal step. “We 
beseech thee, O Jehovah,” cried out one, speaking for them 
all, “let us not perish for this man’s life, and lay not upon us 
innocent blood: for thou, O Jehovah, hast done as it pleased 
thee,”—the lot falling on this man, his own story, and the 
awful storm, fell us that it is sent on his account ! 

Now, at last, Jonah was taken {o the deck, and cast into 
the sea; and lo, it “ceased from its raging.” Awed by the 
sight, the crew, so wonderfully saved, at once returned thanks 
to Jehovah by killing a beast on the deck, as a sacrifice of 
grateful worship, and vowed to offer others as soon as they 
landed. But Jonah was not to perish. “The Lord had pre- 
pared a great fish to swallow up Jonah. And Jonah was in 
the belly of the fish three days and three nights.” What 
kind of fish or sea creature it was, has been the subject of 
many conjectures. There are sharks which can swallow a 
man entire; and it is not uncommon, we are told, in the 
Mediterranean. Naturalists tell us, moreover, that sharks 
have the power of throwing up again, whole and alive, the 
prey they have seized,’ though it is not said whether this is 
applicable to a case like that.of the prophet. Darwin speaks 
of a “globe-fish,” or diodon, being frequently found floating, 
alive and distended, in the stomach of a shark, But all this 
does not really explain the incident of Jonah’s preservation. 
It is, in fact, impossible to understand it, apart from miracu- 
lous interference on his behalf; but the power which kept 
alive the “three children” in the burning fiery furnace was 
no lessable to preserve the prophet in his strange prison-house. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





GUILTY SILENCE AND ITS REWARD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Jonah was apparently an older contemporary of Hosea and 
Amos. The Assyrian power was looming threateningly on 
the northern horizon, and a flash or two had @ready broken 
from that cloud. No doubt, terror had wrought hate and 
intenser narrowness, To correct these by teaching, by an 
instance drawn from Assyria itself, God’s care for the Gentiles 
and their susceptibility to his voice, was the purpose of Jonah’s 
mission. He is a prophet of Israel, because the lesson of his 
history was for them, though his message was for Nineveh. 
He first taught by exampie the truth which Jesus proclaimed 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, and Peter learned on the house- 
top at Joppa, and Paul took as his guiding star. A truth so 
unwelcome and remote from popular belief needed emphasis 
when first proclaimed; and this singular story, as it were, 
underlines it for the generation which heard it first. Its 
place would rather have been among the narratives than the 
prophets, except for this aspect of it. So regarded, Jonah 
becomes a kind of representative of Israel; and his history 
sets forth large Jessons as to its function among the nations, 
its unwillingness to discharge it, the consequences of disobedi- 
ence, and the means of return to a better mind. 

Note then, first, the prophet’s unwelcome charge. There 
seems no sufficient reason for doubting the historical reality 
of Jonah’s mission to Nineveh; for we know that intercourse 
was not infrequent, and the silence of other records is, in their 
fragmentary condition, nothing wonderful. But the fact that 
a prophet of Israel was sent to a heathen city, and that not 
to denounce destruction except as a means of winning to 
repentance, declared emphatically God’s care for the world, 
and rebuked the exclusiveness which claimed him for Israel 
alone. The same spirit haunts the Christian Church, and 
we have ail need to ponder the opposite truth, till our sym- 
pathies are widened to the width of God’ universal love, and 
we discern that we. are bound to care for all men, since he 
does so. 

Jonah sullenly resolved not to obey God’s voice. What a 
glimpse into the prophetic office that gives us! The Divine 
spirit cou'd be resisted, and the prophet was no mere machine, 
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try? of what people? “I am a Hebrew,” said he, “and I | 





but a living man who had to consent with his devoted will 
to bear the burden of the Lord. One refused, and his refusal 
teaches us how superb and self-sacrificing was the faithfulness 
of the rest. So we have each to do with God’s message en- 
trusted to us. We must bow our wills, and sink our preju- 
dices, and sacrifice our tastes, and say, ‘‘ Heream I; send me.” 

Jonah represents the national feelings which he shared. 
Why did he refuse to go to Nineveh? Not because he was 
afraid of his life, or thought the task hopeless. He refused 
because he feared success, God’s goodness was being stretched 
rather too far, if it was going to take in Nineveh. Jonah 
did not want it to escape. If he had been sent to destroy it, he 
would probably have gone gladly. He grudged that heathen 
should share Israel’s privileges, and probably thought that 
the gain to Nineveh would be loss to Israel. It was exactly 
the spirit of the prodigal’s elder brother. There was also 
working in him the concern for his own reputation, which 
would be damaged if the threats he uttered turned out to be 
thunder without lightning, by reason of the repentance of 
Nineveh. 

Israe] was set among the nations, not as a dark lantern, but, 
as the great candlestick in the temple court proclaimed, to 
ray out light to all the world. Jonah’s mission was but a 
concrete instance of Israel’s charge. Thenation was as reluc- 
tant to fulfil the reason of its existence as the prophet was, 
Both begrudged sharing privileges with heathen dogs, both 
thought God’s care wasted, and neither had such feelings 
towards the rest of the world as to be willing to be messengers 
of forgiveness to them, All sorts of religious exclusiveness, 
contemptuous estimates of other nations, and that bastard 
patriotism which would keep national blessings for our own 
country alone, are condemned by this story. In it dawns the 
first faint light of that sun which shone at its full when Jesus 
healed the Canaanite’s daughter, or when he said, “Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold.” 

Note, next, the fatal consequences of refusal to obey the 
God-given charge. We need not suppose that Jonah thought 
that he could actually get away from God’s presence. Possi- 
bly he thought of a special presence in the Jand of Israel, or, 
more probably, the phrase means to escape from service. At 
any rate, he determined to do his flight thoroughly. Tar- 
shish was, to a Hebrew, at the other end of the world from 
Nineveh. The Jews were no sailors, and the choice. of the 
sea as means of escape indicates the obstinacy of determina- 
tion in Jonah. : 

The storm is described with a profusion of unusual words, 
all apparently technical terms, picked up on board,—just as 
Luke, in the only other account of a storm in Scripture, has 
done. What a difference between the two voyages! In the 
one, the unfaithful prophet is the cause of disaster, and the 


bazarded his life to proclaim his Lord, is the source of hope, 
courage, vigor, and safety. Such are the consequences of 
silence and of brave speech for God. No wonder that the 
fugitive prophet slunk down into some dark corner, and sat 
bitterly brooding there, self-accused and condemned, till 
weariness and the relief of the tension of his journey lulled 
him to sleep. It was a stupid and heavy sleep. Alas for 
those whose only refuge from conscience is oblivion ! 

Over against this picture of tlre insensible prophet, all 
unaware of the storm (which may suggest the parallel insen- 
sibility of Israel to the impending Divine judgments), is set 
the behavior of the: heathen sailors, or “salts,” as the story 
calls them. Their conduct is part of the lesson cf the book; 
for, heathen as they are, they have yet a sense of dependence, 
and they pray; they are full of courage, battling with the 
storm, jettisoning the cargo, and doing everything possible to 
save the ship, Their treatment of Jonah is generous and 
chivalrous, Even when they hear his crime, and know that 
the storm is howling like a wild beast for him, they are 
unwilling to throw him overboard without one more effort; 
and, when at last they do it, their prayer is for forgiveness, 
inasmuch as they are but carrying out the will of Jehovah. 
They are so much tguched by the whole incident that they 
offer sacrifices to the God of the Hebrews, and are, in some 
sense, and possibly but for a time, worshipers of him. 

All this holds the mirror up to Israel, by showing how 
much of human kindness and generosity, and how much of 
susceptibility for the truth which Israel had to declare, lay 
in rude hearts beyond its pale. This crew of heathen of 
various nationalities ‘and idols were yet men, who could be 
kind toa renegade prophet, peril their lives to save his, and 
worship Jehovah, “I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel,” is the same lesson in another form. We may find 
abundant opportunities for learning it; for the characters of 
godless men, and of some among the heathen, may well 
shame many a Christian. 

Jonah’s conduct in the storm is no less noble than his for- 
mer conduct hud been base. The burst of the tempest blew 
away all the fog from his mind, and he saw the stars again, 
His confession of faith; his calm convigtion that he was the 
cause of the storm; his quiet, unhesitating command to throw 
him into the wild chaos foaming about the ship; bis willing 
acceptance of death as the wages of his sin,—all tell how true 





a saint he was in the depths of his soul. Sorrow and chas- 


only sluggard in the ship. In the other, the apostle, who has ~ 
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him, it generally comes to the top when he is afflicted, and 
looks death in the face, If there is nothing but gravel 
beneath, it too will be brought up by the plow.. There 
maybe much sores unfaithfulness overlying a real de- 
yoted heart, 
_ Jonah represented Israel here too, both in that the conse- 
quence of the national unfaithfulness and greedy, exclusive 
grasp of their privileges would lead to their destruction, being 
east into the roaring waves of the sea of nations, amid the 
tumult of the peoples, and in that, for them as for him, the 
calamity would bring about a betier mind, the confession of 
their faith, and acknowledgment of their sin. The history 
of Israel was typified in this history, and the lessons it teaches 
are lessons for all churches, and for all God's children for all 
time. If we shirk our duty of witnessing for him, or any 
other of his plain commands, unfaithfulness will be our ruin. 
The is sure to break where his Jonahs try to hide, 
and their only hope lies in bowing to the chastisement and 
consenting to be punished, and avowing whose they are and 
whom they serve. If we own him while the storm whistles 
round us, the worst of it is past, and, though we have to 
struggle amid iis waves, he will take care of us, and anything 
is possible rather than that we should be lost in them. 
- The miracle of rescue is the last point. Jonah’s repentance 
saved his life. Tossed overboard impenitent, he would have 
been drowned. So Israel was taught that the break-up of 
their national life would not be their destruction if they 
turned to the Lord in their calamity. The wider lesson of 
the means of making chastisement into blessing, and securing 
a way of escape,—namely, by owning the justice of the stroke, 
and returning to duty,—is meant for us all. He who sends 
the storm watches its effect on us, and will not let his repent- 
ant servants be utterly overwhelmed. That is a better use to 
make of the story than to discuss whether any kind of known 
Mediterranean fish could swallow a man. If we believe in 
miracles, the question need not trouble us. And miracle 
there must be, not only in the coincidence of the fish and the 
prophet being in the same bit of sea at the same moment, 
but in his living for so long in his strange ark of safety. 

The ever-present providence of God, the possible safety of 
the nation, even when in captivity, the preservation of every 
servant of God who turns tothe Lord in his chastisement, the 
exhibition of penitence as the way of deliverance, are the pur- 
poses for which the miracle was wrought and told. Flippant 
sarcasms are cheap. A devout insight yields a worthy mean- 
ing. Jesns Christ employed this incident as a symbol: of his 

‘@éath aiid resurrection. That use of it seems hard to recon- 
cile with any view but that the story is true. But it does 
not seem necessary to suppose that our Lord regarded it as 
an intended type, or to seek to find in Jonah’s history further 
typical prophecy of him. The salient point of comparison is 
simply the three days’ entombment; and it is rather an illus- 
trative analogy than an intentional prophecy, Thesubsequent 
action of the prophet in Nineveh, and the effect of it, were 
true types of the preaching of the gospel by the risen Lord, 
through his servants, to the Gentiles, and of their hearing 
the werd. But it requires considerable violence in manipu- 
lation to force the bestowing of Jonah, for safety and escape 
from death, in the fish’s maw, into being a proper prophecy 
of the transcendent fact of the resurrection. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


. 


Elijah was commanded to anoint Hazael king over Syria; 
Jovah was sent to Nineveh; and in many ways God showed he 
was king over all the nations of the earth. His eye of pity 
saw Naaman, and Job, and Cornelius, and his eye of justice 
saw Egypt, Babylon, and Nineveh. 

Though this last was unutterably cruel and depraved, as 
shown by its exhumed records, yet God was not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should repent and live. 

God’s government contemplates foreign missionary work. 
Instance, his Son went into foreign missionary work; so 
did Joseph, Daniel, Jonah, Austin to England, Asbury to 
America, Livingstone to Africa, ete. It is a part of God's 
system. 

God does not give up Jonah for one flight from duty and 
command. With all his fear and disobedience he is the best 
instrument at hand, as Jehu was in the last lesson. Even in 
fleeing, Jonah had the courage to confess “I am a Hebrew; 
and I fear the Lord, the God of heaven.” It sometimes seems 
as if no worshipers were so timid about professing their faith 
as Christians. 

Any one who believes in God, who made the sea and dry 
land, as Jonah gaid he did, need have no trouble of mind 
about the miraculous parts of this account. Jonah had none. 
He does not fill his book with skeptical theories and doubts, 
but wich facts. Christ was great enough to see that these 
asserted difficulties were much less than the power to over- 
come them. 











ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The word of the Lord came, . . . saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, 

- ++ and ery againat it (vs. 1, 2). If the word of the Lord 

had come, saying, Stay where you'are, and cry against Nin- 

eveh, the call to duty would not have been a very trying one. 

It is very easy to cry out against people's sins behind ‘their 

backs, Almost everybody is ready to cry out against the sins 

of that city away over yonder, or of that people out there, 

or of those persons who are not present just now; but when 

the call is to go right to them, and say face to face all that 

you think of their character and doings,—that’s a very dif- 

ferent matter. Jonah thought so in hisday; mostof us think 

so in our day. 

Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the 

Lord (v.3). It was not the going to Tarshish that was wrong; 

but it was the going to Tarshish when the Lord had directed 

the going to Nineveh. Tarshish may have been in itself a 

better place than Nineveh; but Tarshish was no place for 

a man who belonged in Nineveh. The real question for any 

man is not, Which is the better of two places opening before 
me? but, Which is the place to which God directs me? In 
answer to that question, the worse place may be the better 
one, and the better place may be the worse one. A man may 
run away from duty by going to a prayer-meeting when he 
has been hired to watch a factory for that night, or when he 
has a sick wife needing his constant attention. And, on the 
other hand, a man may be turning away from the call of God 
when he enters an honorable profession outside of the minis- 
try, after being summoned of God to the ministry. God is to 
point the way to Nineveh or to Iarshish; then it is like 
rising up to flee from the presence of the Lord to go any- 
where else than in that direction. 

The Lord sent out a great wind into the sea, and there was a 
mighty tempest in the sea (v. 4). The winds and the waves are 
in the Lord’s control. He can raise a tempest, and he can 
quiet it down again. There is a lesson of warning and a les- 
son of hope in this truth. It suggests the folly of defying 
the Lord ; and it also suggests the folly of doubting the Lord. 
If we are over against the Lord, we have his tempests to fight, 
on land or on sea. If we are on the Lord’s side, no tempest 
can harm us, or hinder our course for a moment, save as he 
directs it, and as it is for our true good. 

Then the mariners were afraid, and eried every man unto his 
god (v.5). Many a man has prayed his first prayer in a 
storm at sea.. And many a man on land has prayed when 
he was afraid, even though he never prayed before. “O 
thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come!” 
If men will not pray in loving trust, for strength and help 
in their daily life, they will cry out in an agony of fear, or 
of despair, in some hour of hopeless peril. It is a pity that 
so many will wait until they are in an extremity before call- 
ing unto God; but it is a great deal better to pray even then 
than not to pray atall. It is by no means safe to put off 
praying until one’s last hour ; but it is always a good thing to 
pray, whatever pressure may have brought us to that duty. 
But what if a man knows of no God to whom he can pray as 
“his God” ! 

But Jonah... was fast asleep (v. 5). It is a mistake to 
suppose that a troubled conscience always keeps a man awake. 
Some of the worst men in the world are good sleepers, It 
is a sad side of the sinner’s experience, that his conscience 
is quickly blunted, so that it doesn’t disturb his rest. And 
many of us sleep when we ought to be up and doing. The 
peril of those about us does not hinder our repose. The 
ability to sleep easily isn’t always to our credit, any more 
than it was to Jonah’s, 

He said, . .; I fear the Lord, the God of heaven(v.9). Jonah’s 
devotedness to the Lord had not been apparent in his course, 
so far, on that voyage. It was necessary that he should tell 
of it plainly, in ord.r to its being known to those about him. 
It is right for a man to refrain from any officious show of his 
religious views; but if those who are a man’s companions, by 
day and by night, have to be told that he is a servant of God, 
there is something wrong in his case, and in his course, as 
there was in Jonah’s. 

The men knew that he fled from the presence of the Lord, because 
he had told them (v.10). There isa great deal of that kind 
of knowledge in the world; men know a thing becanse it has 
been told them. And men tell a great deal more about them- 
selves than they think they do. Men are continually con- 
fessing their faults, one tc another, by unconscious disclosures 
of their story, or under the pressure of fear or remorse. Sin 
cannot be concealed, when God would have it made known. 

He said, ... Take me wp, and cast me forth into the sea ; 80 
shall the sea be calm wnto you (v. 12). There was no safety in 
that ship for anybody, so long as Jonah was there; for he 
was there in defiance of the Lord. And Jonah himself would 
be safer in the bottom of the sea, in submission to the Lord, 
than on that ship in defiance of the Lord. So it is-with any 
sinner who is fighting the Lord, or fleeing from the Lord. 
His only safety for himself, or for those linked with him, is 
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be; even though he his to be thrown into a stormy sea to 

get out of that place of duty-shirking. 

Then the men feared the Lord exceedingly ; and they offered a 

sacrifice unto the Lord, and made vows (v.16). A Joppa or a 

Tarshish heathen who knew enough to be a good sailor, knew 

enough also to recognize his duty of sacrificing and vowing 
to a God whom he had reason to believe in. What a pity 
that there are so many nominal Christians in America who 
have better reason than those sailors had to believe in God, 
who. never think of making any loving gift to God, or making 
any specific promise to be in God’s loving service. This does 
look as if the progress of the ages had not made foolish sin- 
ners a whit wiser than their predecessors. 

The Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah (v. 17). 
The Lord can take care of a man better than a man can take 
care of himself. And it is safer for a man to be in a raging 
sea, in God’s keeping, than to be on the staunchest ship afloat 
in his own care, There is no danger so great in the path of 
duty as must always be encountered away from that path, 
When one must leave the place he is in because he has no right 
to be there, he can trust the Lord to send an angel to bear 
him up in mid-air, or to prepare a fish to take him in charge 
in mid-ocean. So far, at least, this story of Jonah has a prac 
tical lesson for all of us, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson may be divided into three heads: 
1. God's Plan.—It was a plan of mercy toward the people 
of Nineveh. He wanted Jonah to go there and preach against 
their sins, so that they might repent and turn toward God. 
He is never pleased with the death of the wicked, but prefers 
that they should turn and live. The flood came upon men in 
the days of Noah, not because God was glad to destroy the 
world, but only because men would not heed God’s voice, aud 
turn from their evil ways. So with regard to Nineveh, God's 
plan was one of kinduess. 
2. Jonah’s Plan.—It differed largely from that of God, 
Apparently the prophet was either afraid to go to Nineveh, 
lest they should refuse to repent, and turn upon him and kill 
him, or lest they should repent, and God should spare them. 
This last may seem a strange reason; but we must remember 
that Nineveh was one of Isrnel’s enemies, and Jonah may 
easily have been more anxious for the punishment than he 
was for the pardon of Nineveh. At all events, Jonah made 
his plans to escape from this call of duty. So he went down 
to Joppa, paid his fare in a ship going to Tarshish, and was 
off quickly. Did Jonah in all this expect to escape from the 
real presence of God? No; he apparently only hoped to 
get away from such a nearness to God as would result ina 
renewal of the Divine command. 
* 3. God's Power.—No sooner was the ship at sea, than God's 
vast power became manifest. Winds roared and waves rolled, 
until the ship was in great danger of foundering at sea. (It 
was the same sea upon which Paul had such bitter experience.) 
All the skill and labor of the sailors were put forth in vain, 
Ruin stared them in the face, and they prayed to their gods 
in vain. Then they aroused the sleeping prophet, and ad- 
jured him to call upon the name of his God. They asked 
him who he was, whence he came, to what people he belonged. 
And when he told them all, they asked him what they should 
do to him. After some further effort to save theinselves by 
rowing, they took his advice, and cast him overboard. Then 
the sea became calm, and they worshiped the true God. But 
God had planned for Jonah’s rescue, and a fish swallowed 
him, and then cast him out on the land; and so he was saved. 

Now, the main teaching from to-day’s lesson lies in the 
action of Jonah in fleeing from duty. It was not to him an 
agreeable duty, but it was duty none the less, Duty is duty, 
whether agreeable or repulsive; and Jonah knew perfectly 
well that, when Jehovah sent, he should have gone without 
further question. There are many Jonabs still living. Is 
there a Jonah in your class, perhaps? Many a boy, for 
example, slips away from the house, after he has returned 
from school, lest his mother should send him on an errand, 
He knows that if his mother hears him around the house, 
she will want him. So he flees “from the presence” of his 
mother, and runs off to play. Is he not a veritable Jonah? 
Later on in life, men do the same thing on a larger scale. 
Why are some men so impatient when you speak to them on 
the subject of religion? Why do they flee from the subject 
so swiftly? Because they are Jonahs in spirit. They want 
to get away from the felt presence of duty and of God. Why 
is it so hard to persuade some people to go to revival meet- 
ings? Is it not because they there feel the claims of God 
upon them, and that this is not pleasing to their souls, and 
80 they flee from the presence of the Master? In this and 
many other ways men are flying from the truth, because they 
do not find it agreeable to them. 

What would have become of Jonah, had not God exerted 
his power to bring him back to his duty? We cannot tell, 
but we are sure that it would have gone ill with him. No 





through his quitting the place where he has no business to 





man fares well, in the long run, who flees from duty. In 
kindness, therefore, to Jonah himself, as well as to Nineveh, 
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God stretched out his hand, and for a while afflicted the 
prophet. This was good for the wayward fugitive, who, in 
running from God was really running into, and not from, 
danger. So God sometimes still exerts his power, and re- 
strains man from running away from duty, because he knows 
that duty is pleasure and privilege, and the shrinking from 
daty brings only pain. Which boy is really happier,—the 
one who goes on the errand for his mother, or the one who 
runs out of the house, and leaves the errand undone? Is it 
not real kindness for the parents to restrain the wayward 
boy, rather than let him have his way, and push on to ruin? 
It is a good thing, then, when we find that our plans are 
thwarted, to stop and ask, “Is it possible that my plan is 
evil, and that therefore God has brought it to naught, that I 
may follow his better plan?” 

Now note how really impossible it was for Jonah to flee 
from the presence of God. Though he had wings with 
which to fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, God and duty 
would have met him there. Even as the officer awaits in 
Liverpool the criminal who has fled from New York, and 
arrests him as soon as he puts his foot on shore; so God awaits 
the fleeing sinner, and Jays his hand on him as soon as he 
wants him, And though he may let the sioner run for 
years, this is not because he has not the power to stop him at 
any moment, but because he desires to give the sinner time to 
repent. If you have for years been refusing to heed the call 
to duty, in any shape, remember that it is the goodness of 
God that has spared you, so as to give you some further 
opportunity to bring forth fruit to his praise. “Let him 
alone,” God says; “it may be that he will yet repent, and 
bring forth the fruits of righteousness”” But the day will 
come when all patience has come to an end; and then he 
will say, “Cut him down. Why cumbereth he the ground?” 
Then it will be tvo late. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jonah.—He is called, in thé Bible, a prophet, the servant 
of God. His name means “a dove;” his home was in Gali- 
lee, a few miles from Nazareth. Who lived and grew up in 
Nazareth? Jonah lived more than eight hundred years 
before Jesus Christ was born. The king in Jonah’s time had 
the same name as the one who “ made Israel to sin.” Who? 
In this history, nearly twenty-seven hundred years old, we 
learn God’s plan for Jonah.—what God said to him, what 
Jonah did, and that God knows and sees everything, and will 
surely punish sin. 

God's Message.—You will find it in the second verse,—what 
Jonah was told to do, where to go, and the reason why. If 
a servant heard the word “arise,” as Jonah did, would you 
think it meant to obey quickly, and go straight to the work, 
he was told to do? God had a plan for Jonah; he has a 
plan for each one of us, how and where we may work for 
him, God wanted Jonah to be a missionary, to go far off to 
the Gentiles, to preach of sin and repentance. Where was 
he told to go? It was the largest, grandest city then in the 
world. Next week learn all you can of Nineveh and its 
greatness, "What reason did God give Jonah why he should 
goto Nineveh? In all that great city God knew every sin- 
ful act and word, Does he so know each heart now? 

God Knows Everything.—He knew how Jonah received the 
message. Did he arise and go? Where? Not to Nineveh, 
but the other way. Nineveh was hundreds of miles north- 
east from his home; he went south-west, to a town called 
Joppa, on the shore of the great sea. As he went, was he 
praying the long-used journey prayer that everybody ought 
to pray es they go, “If thy presence go not with me, carry 
us not up hence”? Have it repeated, and show how we read 
twice in the same verse that Jonah rose up to flee “from the 
presence of the Lord.” Could he? 

God Sees Everything —To what town did Jonah go? (use 
map.) He looked around among the boats and ships; men 
were busy loading a great ship, and the sailors were nearly 
ready to g. Jonah went on board, asked how much he 
should pay to go as passenger, paid his fare to go to Tarshish 
far across the great sea, as far as he could go from Nineveh. 
He went down below the ship’s deck, the sailors pulled up 
the anchor, and the ship sailed away. Did Jonah think God 
would forget his runaway servant? God spoke to the winds, 
when he said to the tempest, “ Arise.” He was obeyed; “the 
stormy wind” fulfils his word. The waters rose up, they 
lifted the ship high on great waves like mountains, then 
dashed it down, down in great hollows, then whirled the 
vessel again on the top of the angry waters. Did you ever 
see the ocean in a storm ? 

The Sailor’ Fear.—The sailors were afraid. They. lived 
on the sea, and hal known many a storm; but now, in their 
fear, they called upon their gods,—for they were heathen, 
and believed in different gods. They worked and prayed, for 
they feared the ship would be dashed to pieces; and they 
threw out some of the lading of the ship. Nine hundred 
years later, Paul, another servant of God, was in such a 
storm. God sent an angel to say to him, “ Fear not,” and to 








promise that, for hls salen, ovary Site should heenved of thers 
who sailed with him. For Jonah’s sake it seemed as if every 
life would be lost. 

Jonah Asleep.—While heathen sailors were praying, God's 
servant was asleep; while they were working, he was idle. 
The captain came to Jonah, and said, “ Arise,” when he had 
asked, “ What meanest thou, O sleeper? Call upon thy God.” 
Had any of the heathen gods answered? Could their gods 
calm the raging sea? Who said, “ Peace, be still,” to the 
tempest? The sailors thought the storm was sent to punish 
some one on the ship. Do you think so? It was the custom 
in those days to cast lots to decide doubtful questions. Who 
watched that ship’s crew as they hurriedly drew lots in the 
roar of the storm? On whom did the lot fall? 

Jonah Awake.—He was awake then, and answered when 
they asked: “Who are you? From what country? Who 
are your people? What have you done?” Did Jonah own 
the truth before them? He confessed, “I am a Hebrew; and 
I fear the Lord, the God of heaven, which hath made the 
sea and the dry land.” When Jonah had owned that he 
feared God, and that he had tried to flee from’ him, how 
sharp must have seemed their question, “ Why hast thou done 
this?” The sailors were still more afraid; the storm kept on 
in fury ; they were afraid of Jonah’s God; they felt that he 
knew all things and could see all hearts, since one wilful, 
wandering servant had been so followed and puni-hed. 

God Will Punish Sin.—The sailors knew it; Jonah knew 
it, and-had often preached it to others; he knew that because 
he had refused to preach as God had bidden him, this great 
danger wassent. “Take meup, and cast me forth into the sea,” 
Jonah said; and he told them the sea would then become 
calm. Was he willing to give his life to save theirs? Had 
Jonah shown any kindness to them? They were kind to 
him, they struggled hard with the oars to bring the ship near 
to land before they threw out their passenger. In vain they 
tried ; they feared they would perish if he stayed on board, 
or they would be guilty of taking his life if they cast him 
into the sea, They prayed to Jonah’s God, “ Let us not 
perish for this man’s life: .. . for thou, O Lord, hast done as 
it pleased thee.” What did they doto Jonah? The raging 
storm ceased, “ there was a great calm,” “the men-feared the 
Lord.” Their fright was over, not because the swelling waves 
were still, but their true fear of God began,—fear of sinning 
against him. If he would so punish his servant, he knew all 
their sinful lives; they offered a sacrifice, the worship of 
repenting hearts, and made promises to serve him, the only 
true God. Where was Jonah? Had he really fled from the 
presence of the Lord? 

God Can Do Everything.—Out of ‘all the swimming creatures 
in that great sea, he had chosen one sea-monster to do work 
for him. What God prepares is done right, in the exact 
time, the best way, the right place. In the spot where Jonah 
went into the deep, God had prepared a great fish, with open 
mouth, just in time to swallow the castaway. We do not 
know how, for it was a miracle; but in darkness, in that 
strange home, Jonah lived three days and nights. Jesus, 
when on earth, talked of Jonah and of his preaching. God 
kept his servant in safety beneath the waves while the great 
billows passed over him. In his dark prison-house he remem- 
bered the Lord, repented and prayed, and God heard his 
prayer. God spoke to the fish, it obeyed; in the very place 
where the Lord chose the fish swam near the shore, and 
threw the prophet safely and unhurt on the dry land. 

What do we learn from this strange story? What proof 
that God knows all things? That he seésall things? What 
shows that God can do miracles? How many examples of 
obedience? How many examples of disobedience? How 
many of repentance? Of prayer? What proof that God 
will punish sin? 

For next week’s lesson see what you can find from the rest 
of Jonah’s story to prove that God hears prayer and that God 
will forgive sin. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“He Founp a Surp Gorne To Tarsuisn.”—Difficulties 
have been raised by some critics as to the date and genuine- 
ness of the Book of Jonah, because of the use of several words 
which do not occur elsewhere, or at an earlier period, in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, But when examined and sifted, these 
peculiarities really form strong corroborative evidence of the 
historical character of the book. All the words in question 
are, with one exception, undoubtedly of Hebrew or Pheenician 
origin. That one is the word_used for the decree of the king 
of Nineveh, ta’am, and is Aramaic, and the technical term of 
a royal edict in Assyria and Persia. It could not have been 
employed by a writer ignorant of Assyrian expressions. The 
word here translated “ship” means a roofed vessel,—that is, 
as we shonld say, “a full-decked ship,”—and occurs nowhere 
else. It has been borrowed by the Syrians and Arabians from 
the Hebrews; for, as inland peoples, they would naturally 







in a strong sea-going rhip, such as was needed for a di:tavt 
voyage, and very different from the half-decked coasters of 
the Levant. - Then we have for the first time the word for 
mariners,—that is, seamen by profession, and nothing elke, 
such as were the men of Tyre and Sidon,—and shipmaster, 
or captain (rab hachobel), rab being a Pheenician word for chief, 
and chobel Hebrew for sailor,#all exactly the words that 
would be used, by an Israelite, of a Pheenician ship and crew, 
Lastly, we have the expression occurring only in this place, 
“rowed hard,”—literally, “digged,” like our “plowing the 
main.” How exactly it is in harmony with the history, since 
Israel was no seafaring people, that these nautical termsshould 
occur in the story of the first prophet who left his home by 
sea, and that an Assyrian technical term should first occur 
in the record of a prophet who had been sent to Nineveh. , 

“Tue Lorp Preparen A Great Fisu.”—That is, literally, 
“assigned” or “appointed.” So, farther on, “prepaged a 
gourd,” “ prepared a worm,” “prepared a sultry east wind.” 
There is nothing to indicate that the great fish was or was 
not specially created for the occasion. The Jews were no 
naturalists, and were not familiar with the monsters of the 
deep; and the word does not imply “a whale” in the re- 
stricted sense in which we apply it. The Greeks used the 
word rendered “whale” in the gospel for all great sea mon- 
sters, and included expressly sharks, dolphins, and tunnies, 
The cavil about the small throat of the whale rendering the 
swallowing of a man impossibie, applies only to an incorrect 
rendering of modern versions, Sea monsters of such a size 
that they can swallow a man whole, and which can only 
swallow their prey whole, are found in the Mediterranean. 
The white shark, for instance, which has simply cutting 
teeth, or incisors, has no choice between swallowing its prey 
whole, or cutting off a portion. It cannot hold its prey, or 
swallow it piecemeal. There are many instances on record 
of this shark having gulped down both living and dead men 
without mutilating them. Even a horse has been found whole 
in the stomach of one of these sharks. Miiller, a most trust- 
worthy naturalist, relates an instance, which occurred in A. D, 
1758, in the Mediterranean, of a sailor seized by a shark, 
which had him in his throat, when the instant discharge of a 
gun struck it, and forced it to disgorge the man alive. The 
sailor afterwards went about Europe exhibiting the monster 
from which he had been delivered. [In 1877, one was washed 
ashore near Sidon, which measured sixty feet in length.] The 
spermaceti whale, which has also been found in the Mediter- 
ranean, has a throat capacious enough to receiveaman. After 
all, the fact is to be accepted as an extraordinary intervention 
of Divine power, and as standing on the same footing as the 
other miracles recorded in Scripture. 


The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For the review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—In whose reign did Jonah live? (2 Kings 
14 : 23-25.) What was the relationship between Jeroboam 
IL. and Jehu? (2 Kings 13:1, 10; 14: 23.) In round num- 
bers, how much time between the two reigns? How many 
kings intervene? What was Israel's history during theve 
reigns? (2 Kings 10 : 32; 13: 2-7,11.) In which reign did 
Elisha die? (2 Kings 13: 14-21.) What was the parallel 
course of events in Judah? (2 Kings 12; 14: 1-22; 15: 1-7.) 

1, What was Jonah’s birthplace? (2 Kings 14: 25.) Where 
was it? (Josh. 19: 10-16.) Why do so many books of the 
Bible begin with “and” and “ now”? 

2. Where was Nineveh? How had it been peopled? (Gen. 
10:11.) What other indications of size? (Jonah 3:3; 4: 
11; Nahum 2: 9.) Of what other city were such words as 
these used? (Gen. 18 : 20, 21.) Why did not Jonah obey? 

3. Would it have been worse, or better, if he had sat still, 
not going east or west? (Luke 11: 23.) What excuse did he 
afterwards give? (Jonah 4: 2.) Where was Tarshish? How 
was it connected with Palestine? (Jer. 10:9; Ezek. 27: 12.) 
Where was Joppa? (Josh. 19: 46.) With what events was 
it connected? (2 Chron. 2: 16; Ezra3:7; Acts 9: 36; 11: 5.) 

4. Where else are winds shown to be God’s servants? (1 
Kings 19 : 11; Psa. 135: 7;. Prov. 30: 4; Mark 4: 41.) 
What comes always before God’s severer measures? (Jonah 
4:2; Exod. 34: 6,7.) 

5. When do men most readily pray? (Isa. 26:16.) How 
does trouble test religion ? (Jer. 2 : 27, 28.) What may the 
“wares” have been? (Acts 27 : 18, 19, 38.) 

6. What are the two kinds of sleep? (Psa. 4:8; 13:3; 
1 Thess. 5: 10.) How only could Jonah have prayed accept- 
ably? (Rev. 2: 4, 5.) 

7. Whatare the chief Bible examples of lot-casting? (Num. 
33:54; Josh. 7: 17, 18; 1 Sam. 10: 20, 21; 14: 41, 42; 
Luke 1:9; John 19:24; Acts 1: 23-26.) When is the lot 
jostifiable? (Prov. 16:33.) What is a better way of settling 
doubts? (Mark 11: 24.) 
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John 9: 2, 3.) ° 

9. What was the Jews’ “home aoe (1 Sam, 14; 21; 
2 Cor. 11:22.) How far was the fear of the Lord Jonah’s 
oceupation ? 

10. What did Jonah believe about God’s presence? (Psa. 
139: 7-12.) How explain “‘ from the presence” then? (Gen. 
4:16; Deut. 10:8; Luke 1:19.) In what true sense had 
he left ‘God’s presence? (Prov. 15: 29.) 

11. How are we involved in the punishment of others? 
(1 Cor. 12: 26.) Give an illustration. 

12. How can we prevent others from siffering for our sins? 
(1 Chron. 21:17.) Was this proposal made in suicidal des- 
pair, or in humble resignation? What do you think of 
repentance which tries to escape penalty? (Lev. 26 : 41.) 

13. What evjderices of the goodness of these heathen do 
you find in the chapter? What called out their nobility? 
(Prov. 27:19.) Why did they fail? (Prov. 21 : 30.) 

14. What Hebrew parallel to their prayer? (Deut. 21: 8.) 
What had the tailors learned? (comp. vs. 5, 16.) 

15. Why was Jonah heavier than the “wares”? (Heb. 
12:1.) In what terms does the psalmist describe such a scene? 
(Psa. 107 : 23-30.) What, in our experience, may this typify? 
(Micah 7 : 19.) 

16. How is this fear better than that of verse 10? (Psa. 
111: 10; Jer.5: 22-24) What are the contrasts and resem- 
blances between this entire event and that recorded in Mark 
4: 35-41? 

17. What kind of fish may it have been? What greatest 
event does this seem to have prefigured? (Matt. 12: 40: 1 
Cor. 15 : 4.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Who was Jonah? 2. What command did God give 
him? (golden text.) 3. Why did he disobey? 4. How did 
he try to escape God’s voice? 5. What was Jonah’s mis- 
take? 6. When do we make the same mistake? 7, What 
happened, to show the prophet that he could not escape God? 
8. How was the storm quieted? 9. How was Jonah saved? 
10. Why was he saved? 


Antioch Oollege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





RUNNING AWAY FRON DUTY 
ANGER; 


ISASTER. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS IS HARD. 











A VERY PRESENT HELP 
IN TORM. 

TIME ECURITY. 
OF ORROW FOR SIN. 





ARISE, CALL UPON THY GoD. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“ Are you ready, are you ready ?” 

* In the hollow of his hand.” / 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 

“ Rescue the perishing.” 

“ Safe home, safe home in port,” 
“God movés in a mysterious way.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


If an honest-minded man seés ‘reasons for believing this 
story of Jonah to be a parable rather than veritable history, 
he need not worry over the fact that his view of it differs 
from the view ordinarily accepted in the Christian Church. 
But if a afan who calls himself a Christian claims that this 
story cannot be literal fact, because he has never known any- 
thing just like it in his range of observation, and does not see 
how it could have been brought about,—his friends have 
reason to be disturbed over his lack of faith and of good sense. 
The Bible records many @ wonder more remarkable than the 
story of Jonah; and it requires no stretch of faith or of rea- 
son to accept this as literal fact. 

The main teaching of this story clearly is, that there is no 
safety to him who turns away from God. On land or on sea 
a man is under God's eve, and is dependent on God for pro- 
tection. The only p'ace of safety to a man is the path of 
daty ; and when he is away from that path, he is liable to be 
a cause of harm to others, as well as to be in constant per- 
sonal peril. 

It is incidentally shown in this story that it is not always 
the worst of men who prefers to go in another direction from 





that which God points out to him. .Jonah was a good enough 
| man to be selected by the Lord for » special mission of pecu- 
liar importance; and when the storm and the lot had shown 
him to be a fugitive from duty, Jonah frankly admitted his 
guilt, and was ready to accept the consequences of his mis- 
doing. ' 

A good man may prefer another field of labor or another 
sort of work than that to which God would assign him; but 
such a man is good in spite of his course, not because of it. 
God knows just where he wants every servant of his, and God 
is ready to direct each servant accordingly. No servant of 
God ought to choose his field of labor for himself, nor refuse 
to go to, or to remain in, the field which God chooses for him. 

Leadilicfibicligibeinds 
ADDED POINTS. 


Just how the word of the Lord came to Jonah, we do not 
know. But all of us know how it has come to us at certain 
times, so that we had no doubt of our duty. 

There is no place so bad, and none so good, but that God 
knows it just as it is, and has it in his plans continually. 

If the Lord had been only the God of Israel, Jonah might 
have been safe in mid-ocean; but the Lord was and is the 
God of land and sea, of heaven and of all the universe. 

Men will throw overboard the treasures rather than have 
their ship sink with them. Are not some of us carrying a 
heavier load than our vessel can float? 

A man who is doing wrong himself may be able to tell 
others what to do. Consistency gives a man power as a 
preacher; so, also, does a man’s frank confession of his mis- 
doing when he realizes the consequences of his sinning. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





SWEET’S SYSTEM OF PHONETICS* 


Mr. Heury Sweet is the English leader of the new 
phonetists. They study the voice in living persons to 
begin with. They fix the positions of the tongue, lips, 
palate, vocal chords, nasal veil, and the like, while each 
letter is sounded, and their motions in uttering words. 
They use phonometers, which take measurements inde- 
pendent of the consciousness of the speaker. An un- 
trained man’s notions of what goes on inside his mouth 
in speaking are as little scientific as his ideas of what 
goes on in the sky, where he sees meteors, as big asa 
cart-wheel, going as fast as an express train or a flash of 
lightning. 

Mr. Alexander Grahame Bell has devised a system of 
signs for the postions of the parts of the mouth so framed 
as to combine into letters, making an alphabet of what 
he calls visible speech. Mr. Sweet and others record 
their observations in this new alphabet, and escape the 
ambiguities and obscurities of the Roman ‘Setters. Mr. 
Sweet has published A Primer of Phoneties, which has 
just reached a second edition, in which possible speech 
sounds are classified according to the position of the 
organs. The tongue may be raised in the front, middle, 
or back of the mouth; the jaw may be held high, half- 
way, or low. The tongue may be tense or wide, and the 
lips rounded or not. This makes thirty-six kinds of 
sounds, the fundamental alphabetic classification of the 
vowels. The student of phonetics is to learn as soon as 
possible how to work his organs at pleasure in ‘making 
these kinds of sound, though only fifteen of the thirty- 
six occur in English, A certain Chinese vowel is reported 
to be a high-front-narrow-round. That is enough; up 
goes the jaw for “high,” up goes the tip of the tongue 
for “ front;” we magnify the tongue, as a cat does its 
tail, to make it fit up to the arch of the mouth for “ nar- 
row,” and round the lips; then we breathe out sound, 
and the Chinese vowel ia made. 

The student of phonetics is instructed to practice these 
movements in whisper, and still more in silence, using 
the speech-organs as keys in a dumb keyboard for piano 





*Works by Henry Sweet, M.A.: A Primer of Phonetics pe zk 
113 ; price, $0 cents. Elementarbuch y I Se, en iseh 
(Gram matik, Texte, und Glossar) price, 60 Soete. 
A Primer of Spoken Eagitch ; Bp 2 Pos 97; price, bd cents. Second 
— English Primer : xtrde's Chancer, with Grammar and 





Mg : price, 50 cents. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
ep reas: Mow York Macmillan and Company. 





practice, until he can play off the sounds accurately and 

rapidly from description, as the pianist does from musi- 

cal notes; speaking a language which he has never 

heard, as the musician plays a tune he bas never heard, 

This training is no child’s play. “ Few learners,” says 

Mr. Sweet, “‘ can really master half-a-dozen new vowels 
in less than six months.” Mr. Sweet, in his primer, 
gives many directions for acquiring this art, and a de- 
scription of the elementary sounds in English, French, 
German, Latin, and Greek as he pronounces them; and 
then specimens for reading in these languages printed 
in visible speech, In order to use the primer, one must 
learn the visible speech signs. This would seem at first 
to need a teacher, just as deaf-mutes need a teacher to 
learn speech sounds. But one may learn from the primer 
what the position of the organs is in making the English 
letters, and then tell where his organs ure by the sounds 
he makes. Thus a in “father” is a mid-back-wide; 

oin *no” is a“ mid-back-wide-round.” Sound a, and 
notice that your jaw is in a “middle” position, your 
tongue “back” up, and lying “ wide.” Then “ round” 
your lips and mouth, and breathe out sound. If it iso, 
you know you have rounded correctly. Then drop your 
jaw for “low-back-wide-round.” It should give the o of 
“not.” Raise. your jaw for “high-back-wide-round,” 
It should be the u of “put.” One may soon learn to 
read visible speech in this way, transliterating it into 
Roman letters, just as one does Sanskrit or Hebrew at 
first. The pinch comes when a strange language is to 
be read. One may indeed be embarrassed about the 
accuracy of the system. He may notice that he can 
make all three of the sounds a o uw without changing the 
position of his jaw. But he must be docile and patient, 

Mr. Sweet has prepared a Primer of Spoken English, 
as it is heard by ascientific observer. It was first printed 
in the form of an Elementarbuch to teach Germans Eng- 
lish. A phonograph, it seems, does not divide conversa- 
tion or reading into words. It records: “People used- 
to-think-the earth-was-a kind-of flat cake.” The words 
that have weak stress are pronounced with a weakened 
sound. Mr. Sweet hears (j=y and o==ii): “ Pijpl juwst- 
tethingkdhi eathwoze kaindov flat keik,” “‘ Wijkon ijzlisij- 
dhetdhi oerths raund,” is the record of “ We-can easily- 
see-that-the earth-is round.” “ Huwputdhiai dierinte- 
misiz kaanobiz hed?” is, being interpreted, “ Who put the 
idea into Mrs. Carnaby’s head?” 

“ Airi membo, airi membo 
dho hauswheeraiwez bon, 
dho lit] windouwheodhe san 
‘keim pijping in-ot mon ; 
hij nevokeime wink tuw suwn, 
no brot tuw longa dei ; 
bet nauai ofn wishdbe nait 
ed bonmai bretho wei.” 

This book was a great success in Germany. The stu- 
dents of language thefe expatiate in these polysynthetic 
pages, embodying so many scientitic niceties, and soon 
master the high-back-wide-rounds and all the rest, and 
are ready to instruct any Englishman how to speak 
English. Mr. Sweet has lately (1890) published a simi- 
lar primer for English use. In this, however, he has 
very discreetly printed his reading-matter with separate 
words: “ei m @ greit trevl-0; oi neve stop, ond oi m 
neve taied. Moi neim z san (‘sun’); oi raiz in dhi ijet, | 
en when @i raiz, Its dei.” There are filty-three pages of 
reading-matter of this sort in the primer, preceded by an 
exposition of the whole subject. It is a very valuable 
contribution to the thorough knowledge of the English 
language. It has always been recognized that col- 
loquial speech differs from that of the dictionaries. But 
the regular way with the teachers of oratory, reading, 
and the like, has been to regard most of the colloquial- 
isms as bad Eaglish. We know persons sometimes say 


‘un when” for “and when,” “easl-y” for “easily,” 
“wuz” for “was,” “bawn” for “born,” turn any unac- 
cented vowels into @, or drop them altogether. But the 


authorities have been in a habit of ruling out all pro- 
nunciation not authorized by the dictionaries; and the 
dictionaries had not undertaken to give pronunciation 
for conversation different from that for oratory. 

Mr. Sweet, however, puts forward his colloquial as the 
regular speech of London gentlemen and scholars. It is 
good English by eminence. It is for foreigners to learn 
as primary English. Many of the new phonetists claim 
it to be the only English, declare that the standard Eng- 
lish of the dictionaries is a figment, and warn off all 
foreigners who would learn it. They used to say at 
Cambridge, in the days of President Everett and Pro» 
fessor Channing, that there were gentlemen at Harvard 
who spoke better English than any Englishman. There 
are plenty of them now, if dictionary English is the best 





English, and if Mr. Sweet’s books are authentic. As to’ 
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the latter point, the preface of the Primer shows that Mr. 
’ Sweet's acquaintarces and critics, many of them, refuse 
to recognize his representations. Hesays English people 
of Northern extraction declare that it is broad Cockney, 
and not their pronunciation at all. ‘The fact is,” he 
says, “ that the statements of ordinary educated people, 
about their own pronunciation, are generally not only 
valueless, but misleading. Thus I knowas a fact, that most 
educated speakers of Southern English insert an r in 
*idea(r) of,’ ‘ India(r) office,’ etc., in rapid speech; and I 
know that this habit, so far from dying out, is spreading 
to the Midlands; and yet they all obstinately deny it.” 
Mr. Sweet bravely records what he hears, even to the 
frequent dropping of h, as in “ed” for “had” ia the 
the last line of the stanza quoted above. There seems 
to be one exception, however. He says that wh is 
generally pronounced w, but it is not apparent that 
he ever gives itso, Perhaps he does not himself pro- 
nhounce itso. Very likely there are inaccuracies in this 
phonogram of his, But every student of English will 
recognize acuteness and scientific attitude, and great and 
long-continued labor, and worthy results, in these books 
of Mr. Sweet. 

It is much to be desired that similar phonograms 
should be pub!isned of the colloquial speech of edu- 
cated persons in Edinburgh, Oxford, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Chicago. It will moat likely 
be found that all these are variants of the standard 
speech of the literature and the dictionaries,—variants 
produced by the law of least effort. We are trained to 
speak and write the words of the dictionaries, and we 
mean to utter them ‘n conversationg but we do not use 
energy enough to move the organs of speech properly, or 
to send up volume of voice sufficient to bring out the 
resonance of the vowel chambers, This produces col- 
loquial weakenisgs, They are not fixed and mechani- 
cal; they are used, or not, according to the feeling of 
the moment, the earnestness or levity of the speaker, the 
rhythm, the environment. The same letter in different 
words, or in different relations to accent, emphasis, and 
feeling, varies freely, by shades so delicate that no nota- 
tion can give them. 

But there are laws in-all movement, and the time 
seems to have come for attempting to point them out in 
colloquial English, A reasonable attempt may certainly 
be made to record the direction of the common weaken- 
ings of each word, and the limits of its allowable weak- 
ening. It is, in fact, made in the Century Dictionary. 
In this work Mr. Sweet's book is of great service. But 
it will be seen that this is a quite different procedure 
from learning Mr. Sweet’s forms as primary English. 
What makes his book seem so strange, is not so much 
that any one weakening is strange, but that there is such 
a uniform army of weakenings. It does not seem as 
though one could think any thought of importance in 
such feeble concepts. We must not accept dialectical 
peculiarities in the place of literary English. As the 
writer has said elsewhere: “Standard English, the heir 
of all the ages, resting on a solid foundation of literature 
and observation, recorded in dictionaries and grammars, 
is a permanent ard authoritative institution, a strong- 
hold of the unity and power of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Tt has a right of possession not to be devested by single 
localities or passing fashions.” 

One more book of Mr. Sweet’s may be mentioned,—his 
Second Middle English Primer. In this he uses his 
system of phonetic printing to give us Chaucer’s poetry 
as the poet himself pronounced it,—the literary English 
of the middle period. It is an every way admirable 
book, open to none of the objections just made to his 
spoken English, but deserving much praise for other 
kinds of scholarly merit. With this and Professor 
Skeat’s Chaucer books no one need take it to heart that 
the great poet “did aot know how to spell.” 





The Internationa! Scientific Series is miscellaneous 
enough to include everything from Animal Parasites up 
to the Conflict of Science and Religion. Naturally, the 
great drift of modern social methods toward socialism 
could not be pas-ed over; and in Professor William 
Graham of Belfast a good writer was found to treat it. 
His Socialism, New and Old, is open to the objection 
that he makes rather too much of his subject at some 
points. He gives such a definition of socialism as makes 
it include everything in the way of legal regulation or 
doctrinal theory that aims at obtaining or preserving 
equality of condition. On this ground he pronounces 
the Mosaic legislation on land-tentre and parts of our 
Lord’s teachings to be socialistic. But the socialism 


which really concerns the modern world is that which: 


dates from Karl Marz’a book on Capital, and found its 


be ’ i 5 

first popular expression in the teaching of Lassalle. 
This starts from the theory of rent, wages, and value laid 
down by Ricardo, and accepted by ‘the “ orthodox” 
school of English economists. Professor Graham re- 
marks that the use made of these positions suggests a 
thorough examination of them. Yet he uses the Eng- 
lish assumption of a “law of diminishing returns in 
agriculture,” which stands on the same footing as other 
parts of the Ricardoan system. The examination of the 
various socialistic plans and hypotheses which may be 
traced to Marx is at once clear and practical. Difficul- 
ties in their way, which the socialists have not noticed 
or anticipated, he points out with much shrewdness and 
foree,—as the impossibility of carrying on international 
commerce in the absence of money as a means for the 
comparison of values, THe lays less stress than we should 
have expected on the effects of socialism in enfeebling 
human energy, loosening the fiber of character, and nar- 
rowing the sphere of personal liberty. But the book is 
no mere antagonism to socialism. He admits the force 
of the socialist criticism of modern society on the matter 
of the great inequality of wealth and of industrial oppor- 
tunity,—dn inequality which the state fostered by treat- 
ing combinations of laborers to rgise wages as a criminal 
conspiracy. He would go so far as to have the state 
advance capital to other industrialists on the same prin- 
ciple as it has advanced money to tenants to enable them 
to become land-owners,—an appeal to precedent which 
has pertinence in England, but none in America. He 
would so divert the fund for national education held by 
universities and the like,‘and so enlarge it by taxation, 
as to make the best education possible to the poorest who 
had the brains to profit by it. He would limit the right 
of inheritance by duties so heavy as to lighten the general 
burdens, or else compensate the classes he regards as 
suffering through the accumulation of great fortunes. 
And he urges on manufacturers and others the wisdom 
of accepting much lower profits and of abstaining from 
the dismissal of workmen in bad times, if they wish to 
guard the present order of society against socialistic 
explosion. Farther than this he suggests no specific 
remedies for the evils of which the socialist complains; 
but there is a just emphasis on the need and use of a 
higber and more Christian spirit in the economic rela- 
tions of men, and a faith that this will come in the 
progress of society. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trabner, & Co.; New York: D. Appleton& Co, 1135 
inches, pp. lv, 416. Price, $1.75.) 


The most notable thing in Professor W. G. Sumner’s 
new life of Alexander Hamilton, in the Makers of America 
series, is the author’s insistence on the idea that Hamil- 
tonian federalism was made necessary by the disinte- 
grating, socialistic, and mob-law tendencies too largely 
existent in the United States immediately after the 
Revolution. His pictures of what may be called the 
French Revolution elements in American society are 
effective, though open to the criticism of being selected, 
rather than representative, views. The account of 
Hamilton’s organization of our Treasury system is full 
and appreciative, while, of course, there is strong dissent 
fron Hamilton’s policy of taxation. Other volumes 
in this unpretending but useful new series, which is 
evidently to proffer the fruits of considerable original 
investigation in the field of American history, are a 
study of early Maryland government under George 
Calvert and Cecilius, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore, 
by Librarian W. Hand Browne; of Johns Hopkins, 
and General Oglethorpe, by Henry Brace, whose book 
does for the student of old Georgia life what Mr. Browne’s 
does for Maryland. A little more care in literary style 
would have been desirable in the preparation of at least 
two of the above-named books,—Professor Sumner’s 
and Mr. Bruce’s. (Hamilton, pp. x, 281; Calvert and 
Cecilius, pp. x, 181; Oglethorpe, pp. xv, 297. Each 
74.54 inches, cloth ; price, 75cents. New York: Dodd; 
Mead, & Co.) . 


Within recent months, the Théologie Systématique of 
A. Gretillet, professor of theology at Neucbatel, has been 
finished by the publication of the fourth volume, with 
the special title of Dogmatique II: Sotériologie, Escha- 
tologie. Beyond any reasonable doubt, this is the best 
work of a strictly theological character which French 
Protestantism has produced for years. In harmony with 
the opinions of the Free Church, with which he is offi- 
cially connected, Professor Gretillet takes a conservative 
position on the problems that vex and perplex the theo- 
logical world of our generation. This, however, does not 
mean that he simply reproduces the views and theories 
of earlier days. He belongs, rather, to that promising 





school of conservative biblical scholars on the Continent 


who are progressive at the same time that they are deter- 
mined to preserve the good that the fathers taught. With 
eye, ear, and heart open to whatever modifications of 
traditional views fair and honest research suggests, the 
conviction that the Scriptures are a revelation and the 
history of a revelation is adhered to most firmly, as based 
upon principles that stand irrespective of the historical 
criticism of the day. While giving wider scope to the 
human facts in revelation, the divine element is ever 
regarded as the unique and characteristic feature of the 
Bible. In correspondence with this general trend and 
tendency are the detailed researches and results of this 
excellent work. (639 pages. Neuchatel: Attinger Fréres.) 


A service has been done to students of the English 
verse of the nineteenth century by the publication of a 
complete edition of the Poetical Works of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, carefully edited by Edmund Gosse, and includ- 
ing many hitherto unpublished manuscripts. Beddoes’s 
poetry was the irregular and often fragmentary composi- 
tion, lyrical and dramatic, of a melancholy, ill-balanced, 
and at lgst suicidal mind; now it suggests Shelley and 
Coleridge, and again it seems to parallel Poe; but, with 
all its queerness and its gloom, it is the output of genuine 
and individual genius, The volumes of the reprint be- 
long to the Temple Library, one of the most satisfactory 
pieces of recent bookmaking. (64> 4} inches, cloth, with 
etchings, pp. xxxix, 254; x, 284. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co. Price, $4.20.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the announcement, and subsequent concise charac- 
terization in this column, of Professor Lewis F. Stearns’s 
significant new book on The Evidence of Christian Ex- 
perience, which awaits more detailed review here, it 
was erroneously stated that he had left Bangor Seminary 
for Union. . It is true that Professor Stearns was elected 
to succeed Dr. Shedd at Union; but he has never left 
Bangor, and declined the flattering call just named. 
Bangor Seminary, from the days of Dr. George Shepard 
to our own, has never lacked a strong faculty, members 
of which have declined college presidencies or richly 
endowed professorships in their devotion to an excellent 
and needed labor of instruction in Maine, 


The recently enacted international copyright law, 
allowing reciprocity in copyright, and permitting foreign 
authors ‘to secure copyright on books manufactured in 
this country, does not please everybody, of course. It 
could hardly do so, in view of the facts that literary prop- 
erty, like patent-rights, is partly statutory, and not 
wholly of absolute and perpetual ownership; and that 
the law necessarily considered the tariff system of the 
country enacting it. But the consensus of the best opin- 
ion:of many classes affected by it, at home and abroad, 
has been substantially to the effect that the law is a long 
and lasting step forward; both in honesty and in expedi-' 
ency,—which cannot long be divorced from honesty. 
The law will doubtless be modified in. years to come, but 
can hardly be abrogated. Its detailed results are still to 
be studied. 


A new stage in the discussion of the origin of the 
Gospels seem#to be opened by Professor J. T. Marshall 
of Manchester in a series of articles he is contributing 
to The Expositor of this year. They aim at showing 
that an Aramaic document containing a collection of 
our Lord’s sayings was one of the sources on which the 
three first evangelists drew, each of them making his 
own version of the parts he borrowed. The Aramaic, 
the direct ancestor df the Syrian language, was a variety 
of the Semitic quite as venerable as Hebrew, and still 
more widely employed in Palcstine and the regions east 
and south of it. It is used by Laban in Genesis 31 : 47. 
It is the language of parts of the books of Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and Ezra, and in this connection is éalled the 
Chaldaic, because of a mistaken inference from Daniel 
2: 4 that this was the speech of the Chaldeans or Babylo- 
nians. It is, with some Hebrew admixture, the language 
of the Targums; that is, of the somewhat paraphrastic 
versions of the books of the Old Testament made for the 
common people after the return from the Captivity. 
They had laid aside their Hebrew. In Christ’s time, 
three dialects of it—the Galilean, the Samaritan, and 
that of Jerusalem—were spoken in Palestine. It is of 
the last that we have the amplest remains in the Tar- 
gums, in the Talmud, afd in other early Jewish litera- 
ture. The Galilean dialect differed from it in the 
confusion of certain consonants. It was in it that our 
Lord’s sayings were uttered and recorded. Like all the 





Semitic languages, it was written without vowel-points, 
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and these must be 
translating it. Professor Marshall thinks 

he finds places in which the variation of 
the texts of two of the Gospels is due 
simply to difference of judgment as to what 
the needful vowels were, He believes this 
also is the explanation of many of the 
variations in the quotations from the Old 
Testament which we find inthe New. Thus 
the English Bible following the vowels sup- 
plied by the Hebrew Masorites in the sixth 
century, translates Genesis 47 : 81 “‘ Israel 
bowed on the head of the bed,” while the 
Septuagint and the New Testament (Heb 

11: 21) both render it “Israel bowed on 
the head of his staff.’ The difference 
is.as to reading “‘HaMMiMMaH” or 
“‘HaMMaM Mel, the consonants, which 
are here represented by capitals, being the 
same in both cases. So in the case of two 
Gospels rendering an Aramaic text. In 
Matthew 5 : 48 we have “ Be ye perfect ;” 
in Luke 6: 36, a parallel passage, ‘‘ Be ye 
compassionate.” The Aramaic equiva- 
lents for both have the same consonants, 
but differ as to vowels: “CHaSYL” and 
“OHaSeYL.” So “lying upon a bed” 
(Matt. 9: 2) and “ carried by four” (Mark 
2: 8) are the rendering respectively of 
“MiTTaL’TeL GaB’aReBBe‘saH” and 
“MiTTaLeTeL, GaB’aReBBa‘'aH.” In 
some cases Professor Marshall thinks he 
finds evidence of slight variations in the 
reading of the consonants which give very 
different results in the Greek renderings in 
different Gospels. Thus “desires for other 
things” (Mark 4: 9) and “pleasures of 
life” (Luke 8 ; 14) represent respectively 
“RGVGY’ DMVTR” and “RGGT’ 
DMVTR.” The completion of the series 
will be looked for with interest, and also 
the criticism to which other scholars cer- 
tainly will subject Professor Marshall's 
twethods and results. From his pro- 
cedure weeinfer that he has not the close 
familiarity with Aramaic which is needed 
in oné who is to pronounce finally on such 
questions. His reliance on lexicons, and 
especially on one so antiquated as Bux- 
torf, is not reassuring. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular. edition thie week for subscribers ia 
155,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agréeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not lesa than one thousand dollars, may‘have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it: will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, the best tonic 


known ; furnishing sustepance to both bra‘n 
and body. 





Send for Rev. Dr. Thomas’s programs of 
summer travel to Russia, Italy, ete. 1606 
Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 





Professor March says: “The Century is 
just the dictionary for every one who wants 
to know what anything means.” The Cen- 
tury Co., N. Y., sends specimen pages for 10 
cents. 
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This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which 


the critics have brought against it. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used 


this book. Those who have been accustomed to look to the — for the defense of the 
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A book of 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr. 


Gladstone to his American readers. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 1031 Walnut ct Philadelphia, | Pa, 








Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severaliy, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to e truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem presumptuous to or ony lvtns writer with we 
incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of littie books whose bri vite such com 
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the fusight here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson’s, it is more intensive. f the 
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with the single indi 8 racter, under the title ‘ Seeing and Being ryt J trath in con- 
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This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a bx. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a vet. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine” a 22 
ing for the scholars; also the International 
ool literature, and is meetin 
for five or more copies, in a pac. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to nt 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. Itis prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent Peach per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Revision has been in progress for over 10 ears. 
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Sold by all Booksellers. Lilustrated pede dm oe 

G. & C. ETS & CO-s Publishers, 
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several cheap reprints of the 18¢7 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dighouary, an edition long 
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Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “We sors Big 
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rm RP TD, ...cccnebrordsesreenecgrioeteapedobes 
The paper will not be sent to oes subscriber bavend 
the time paid for, unless by 8: request. The 
rs for a club will invariably Pe Mplaccutnned at he 
Spreson a subeoriptio Renewals should 


early. 
onnh y= aoe any one issue of the poper to en- 
ante ealtt he teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times w!!! be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include age: 

One copy, one year, shillin 
‘Two of more copie’, one year, 6shillin: 
To ministersand missiouaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent Celther singly to the individual addresses, or ina 
Byte oe oe address, whichever may be preferred 
‘ Gr reat Britain, Messrs. Fodder and Stoughton, 
7 Mananener now! London, ty ips Lressive rey 
half-yearly su ions at the al rates, 
5 on to hhe mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribe 
J OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Re O, Box 1550. 
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bh) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIEO 
AND BEAUTIFIER’ 


Mr 7 (ticura Spap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of cbiluven and infants, and 

sate minor blemishes and inherited’ skin 

seases becoming chronic, CuricURA MEDICATED 

ToiLer Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
— skin soap yet prepared. .- 

It purifies and invigorates the of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outiet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional isfigurations. 

Its gentle and continvous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, a and peeeny, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and sealy skin 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25e. Prepared by the 
Potter Drug aND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

42 Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 

IPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
_ prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED ATED Soar. 

OR ONE DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 

deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 


PIN z 
VASELINE. 


United States, all the following articles carefully 
packed in a neat box: 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline...... 4 cts. 


nce bottle of Vaseline weaaee. 

One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream iB « 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice... m 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented... 


One cake of Vaseli Soap, . 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline... 











Or, for stamps, any single article at the price. 

if you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form, 

be careful to accept only ——¥ goods pas . AA us 
pack great 


in original a Et 
pty - RE to heel to take VASE NE put 
PE a. Never yield to such persuasion, as the 
4 e is an ry yn value, and will rot 
ive you the resu xpect. A bottle of Blue 
Basi Vaseli ine ie eata by yy all ¢ druggists at ten cents." 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 





















FORTHE TEETH: 
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breath, 





| A Perfect Liquid Donte, 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and® 


hardens the gums. 


he mouth. 


\ pRice, 25 CENTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & co., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 

Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


Beautifully put up. 


Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 











24 State Street, New York. 
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ians ali the world over. 
Ta A 


of Wasting 


CONSUMPTION, 
Serofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like $GOTT’S EMULSION. 
f It is sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute, 


eS Soe ees 


ee 0% have a} 
COLD or COUCH, | 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Or frig arte hove ve tabndi OIL 


—, ten aee 2 AND i 


1S A REMEDY FOR IT. 

3D fon contains the stimula- 
properties of the 

and fine ™ Cod Liver Oil, Used 
milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. 
Emulsion, better than all others m 
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It is as 


rfect 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 






has more than three 


nomical, costing less 


ishing, strengthening 


W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


from which thé excess of off 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 


times the 


strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 


than one 


centa cup. Itise delicious, nour- 


» EASILY 


DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


_W. BAKER &CO., Dor Dorchester, Mass, _ 
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INVENTORS AW 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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large Qoapis Boake 
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ge GREATEST INVENTION 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
pode TIN CANS 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON 


Gold Papers, 
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factory sent 
ADDRESS. 


> Se 
10e. 
15e, 
15e. 


Hangers and Painters 
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<nding bo- KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
406, 4 408, 08, 410, 418 Arch St, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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INVESTORS 


information about our Guaranteed 


Mortgages 


6% 
Bonds | ne 
eRe = 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 

Never Lost a Dollar 
In every instance a eg and Principal has Leen 
paid at maturity. 

WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest, 
We never haudle security that we do not abso 
lutely control. The investments we now have are as 


PAYING 


years. We can refer to the leading peniee is in New LA an 
and toour4,000 patrons. Weare under the 
of the Banking Department of New York —_— 


J. B. WATKINS L.M.CO. 


319 Broadway, New York- 
BENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








c/ = 
FQN 
CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve fer Reinsurance and 

all other ciaims........ ............... .1,994,685.25 
Suarpias overgiil Liabilities,...... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,384.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Se 
JAMES B. YOUNG, "Actuary. 
PIRECTORS: 
Thos. HH. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John 'I’. coe me Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Mo Joseph K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton : hy Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Charies 8S. Whelen. 


WESTERN FARM ery 
$1,500,000 TRUST CO, Siv0;c06 


100,000 
DENVER, 2B ly 
First Mortgage Loans 


and Cold Debentures. 

Branch Offices : Tee. , Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
St., N. Y. City; Rialto Bdg., Boston ; Bullitt Bdg, 
Phila. Pa.- ab Cornhill and Liovds Londen Ene. 


OVER 850.000 acres of Choice Purm Lands. Fall 
ureof crops neverknown. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
theworld. pee toall Kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. 7, unusual _ liberal terms. 
©. 1 E. Simmons, Ca NV W. B’y, Chicago, Ill 


ARREN ‘LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne- 

braska, loans money in Nebraska for persons 

East, and makes it net them 6 to 9 
details and references write for ci 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


a en 


HYMN TO GOD, MY GOD, IN 
MY SICKNESS. 
[By Jobn Donne.) 


Since I am coming to that holy room, 

Where with the choir of saints forevermore 
I shall be made thy music, as. I come 

I tune the instrument here at the door, 
And what I must do then, think here before. 


We think that Paradise and Calvarv, 
Christ’s cross and Adam’s tree, stood in one 


Look, Tok and find both Adams met in me; 
As the first Adam’s sweat surrounds my face, 
May the last Adam’s blood my soul embrace. 


So, in his purple wrapped, receive me, Lord ; 

By these his thorns give me his other crown; 
And as to others’ souls I preached thy word, 
Be this | text, my sermon to mine own: 
——- that he may raise, the Lord throws 
down. 





FROM FAITH TO FAITH. 


[The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, in an Addre«s to Busi- 
ness Men, as reported in The Churchman. } 


There is in the souls of men who deal 
with Christianity, one secret conviction, 
deep and strong, and it is that the Curis- 
tian religion cannot be that which it pre- 
sents of itself, because it is so rich in the 
offers which it makes and the eujoyments 
which it promises to human liie. And is 
it nut because it seems too good to be true 
that we sometimes turn away trom Chris- 
tianity—that we, feel that if we enter it at 
all, we must enter it in the dark? It 
sometimes seems as if Christianity were so 
high-pitched that it is impossible man 
should attain to it—as if it were beyond 
our human powers. “ What do you want 
of me?” says one, “a creature of human 
appetites and passions? If there is a pos- 
sibility, how can I aspire to it? tis 
glorious, but it goes beyond any capacity 1 
possess.” Ask yourselves, is not that some- 
thing like what is very often in your mind 
when you hear the invitation that Christ 
gives to each man to live his fullest liie, 
to live his fullest being? . 

Now the question comes to edch one of 
us—How shail a man get within the region 
of that which a you recognize, and 
that in which I do not see how you can 
help believing—how shall he get within 
the region of that higher power? 

How do you get within the power of any 
force? You look out of your window and 
see signs of frost; you see your neighbors 
wrapping their clothes more tightly around 
them, as if it were cold; you see that a 
storm of wind is blowing, and that others 
are sheltering themselves against it, How 
shall you get into that storm? By going 
out, by going into it. Then you get the 
frost in your face and the wind on your 
back, Then you know from personal ex- 
perience what you only knew before from 
observation. So I say that only whena 
man puts himself where he can feel the 
power of Christ—if Christ be all that the 
Christian religion claims he is—only when 
a man puts himself where he must feel that 
Christ, if ‘there really be a Christ »—only 
then has hea right to believe, and there is 
no Christ in whom he has a right to be- 
lieve unless he find Christ there, And 
where is that? It is when a man takes 
up the nobiest duties, lays upon himself 
the greatest exactions and obligations that 
belong to him ina his spiritaal nature— 
tries to bea pure man, a noble man. Only 
then, when a man tries to live the divine 
life, can @ than feel the power of Christ, 
the powerot God manifesting itself in man, 

herefore the true way to find Clirist is 
not to go groping in a thousand books, to 
go investigating a thousand evidences, ‘but 
to undertake so great, so devoted, and 80 
serviceable a life that you cannot. do 
it except by Christ; and then see whether 
Christ helps you—see whether there 
comes to you the certainty/of which you 
were told. ... 

A man must be a certain kind of a man 
before a truth comes to him, and so they 
were not altogether astray, though they 
were sometimes wofully astray, who talked 
about faith and works. Faith enters into 
the soul that does a noble deed, and in the 





i 





coming-in of that faith a higher faith be- 
‘comes possible. Hear the words Jesus 
, said,—words that our age needs to take to 
| itself more than it does to-day,—*‘ Blessed 

are the pure in heart.” These words have 
| two truths expressed in them: they show 
that no man can go forward to the higher 
faith unless he is true to the faith he 
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already holds, . Sas 
feck, it may be, Pita ing 4 uae nt 
creed—the noblest there is in you; for so, 


and sv only, as you stand where you are 
now whiie you are thinking of the next 
step forward, will the curtain be drawn 
back and a revelation ‘be made of what 
there is beyond. I will not spend time in 
asking men what they believe and what 
they don’t believe.’ A man tells me he 
does not believe in baptism, in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, in the Trinity. I asked 
a man the other day where he was going, 
and he replied that he wasn’t going to 
Washington. Let us get rid of all mere 
fiegatives, Believe in the divinest thing 
you believe in to-day, and work it out—in |g 
action, in thought, in the consecration of 
our soul,inthe seg. 4 your fellow-man. 
bis I take to be the real freedom of 
Christianity.. A man goes forward into a 
fuller belief as he get out of what he 
already holds, 





A STORY ABOUT ARCH- 
DEACON FARRAR. 
[From The British Weekly.] 


A writer in the Melbourne Argus tells 
the following story of Archdeacon Farrar : 
I remember, when I was a little boy, and 
used to sit at his feet in school, we used to 
play upon his uncontrollable emotionalism 
in'a@ way which showed that our love of 
the ridiculous outweighed our respect for 


the pockets of our parents. It was our |you 


practice, on coming into “ form,” to de- 

osit our chimney-pot hats carefully in 
front: of the Archdeacon’s feet, beneath his |¢ 
desk, until they formed a wall three deep, 
three high, and about six broad. Ata 
ceriain moment, agreed on Selordhnah, 
one boy would give a peculiarly idiotic 
answer to a question from the master. 
The next boy would be then appealed to, 
and he would eap the folly of the first, 
and.» on down the form until the worthy 
man would explode, yelling out his favor- 
ite word, “ Beotians,” and kicking out 
violently "with one, or both legs go as to 
scatter the whole pyramid of hats into the 
middleofthe room, Then our object was 
accomplished. 

-In,.the first, place, he was a-little an- 


noyed .with, himself.at the.explnsion;'and | ; 


distressed at the damage to our’ parents’ 
property; and then the work of picking 
up the hats and choosing for them some 
haven of safety was good to last ten or 
fifteen, minutes of what was left of the 
hour’s lesson. We generally chose an Q)d 
Testament lesson for that manceuver; and, 
as.we knew that the Archdeacon had 
Colensoic leanings (he was a subscriber to 
the Colenso Defense Fund), our deliberate 
obtuseness used to take the form of intense 
orthodoxy. You, could always tell a 
“third-form” boy at Harrow, in those 
days, by the exceptionally dilapidated 
condition of his hat. 











Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
1g Poacher. The handiest little 








EASY and PERPETUAL 
selling the New Mya Hygeta- AGENTS 
Magnetic Corsets aud Waints. 

Popular prices. Big terms to agents. 
Apply for terms to 

WESTERN CORSET C@e., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


All the “Sherman ” books at cut rajes. Don’t 
be fooled. Get o— termas before sending orders to 











other houses, days’ credit to res pe 
Outfits of any Sooke free. H. J. Hace. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED, AGENT 


for the “ Handy” "Button. Sample 
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Koomey Are Van Burea &t., Chicago, Ill. 
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to wi om Serr for illustra- 

Warteead Cor to American Publishing Co. 
Conn., Boston, 8 a a 
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Best in the the World : Sales, (890, 250,077 pairs. 
SS ad e 
For GENTLEMEN. _ For LADIES. 


$5.00 sire £3.00 sews 





°4.00 wa Welt peg $9.50 “2 
. $2.00*" 

3. 5 arty s For 
$9.50 me a 1.75 rssus. 
$9 95 _orking- For BOYS & YOUTHS. 


2 & *1.75 
$2.00 0 Soe 
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They combine 

MODERATE PRICE Aen the many stot iM- 
PROVEMENIS Which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE. 
PROOF OF PEDAL, which is an absolute projection 
against micé getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old taken in 

exchange. Catlogues and full information eoheanae 


A USE \ SONS Pit NO | GO 


‘Wier eaute t 


BAXT ERC, ac, SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 






























SCHOOL SHOES. aa a itso tnermation bi 
WY; Hs, Donsiis Shoes for, are las $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 tae a UA 
Btol made in Congress ation gad tyies of fo.” maites | Shoes for Lndlcs ‘ gE: Cer bait atses CO 
ives, t 10.556, + avenge in ag (except in $2.50 shoe), D, E, EE wid Manufa A. B. & of PULE "PULPIT It SUITS, 
u i N bs. gh. KAY Og T an ctut ore oF 
© RETAIL SHOE-DEALERS, 27 SUDBURY & 
cau Pas eae rae the price Ayn AND GENERAL MERCHANTS. —_< 
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make 


Bilk or merino, Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 














fro ‘or le Send for illustrated 
ang is uty you owe to yourself and your family | it n for us to establish agencies at once in un- 

EK RR yh, get the most value for —f oreup! territory. apreins 
nf Yon cap, coonoinins fn your foot-wear | @ offer to able shoe-dealers and mer- Cc. A. HART & ©0., 
purchase W. L. ich, ich, without question, chants an nity fo secure A and will 188 N. 84 St., 
repectest a.avectet vou oe y to pi and adv: w Philadelphia, P 
Sit tase’ Wesel pclae ea peaaes Bes | Seated Sets rex coer af es riety 

. ie Ca 
where Aodlers 45 net keep Douglas teen” dealers and general netebane who FE, A, FLAGS AND BANNERS 


To Order by Mail ops and Boys will state size n style esired. Ladies 
nlease state style desired sd, size and width th usually worn, and if a1 salve or lone 6 fei ~ % 
. DOU LAS, Bre rockton. Mass. 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated 








ALLEOCKS 


‘POROUS PLASTERS. 


In the matter of remedies, what you want is something that 
wit do its work while you continue to do yours,—a remedy that 
will give you no inconvenience, nor interfere with your business. 
Such a remedy is Attcock’s Porous Piasters, These. plasters 
are not an experiment; they have been in use for over thirty 
years, and their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by voluntary testimonials from those who 
have used them. 

A.uicock’s Porous PLAsTERS are purely vegetable, and 
absolutely harmless. They require no change of diet, and are 
not affected by wet or cold. Their action does not interfere with 
labor or business ; you can toil, and yet be relieved while hard at 
work. They are so pure that the youngest, the oldest, the most 
delicate person of either sex, can use them with great benefit. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALLoock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept 
a, substitute. 
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INMUENZA, OR LN GRIPE” 
alway lve the eaten in 8 OWEN TN E'= ie TONIC an 


weak and exhausted condition. " NUTRIENT will 
alleviate the feeling of lassitude and depression, and tone up both body and 
mind to their normal state. Ask your physician about it. C.M. HURLBURT, 
M.D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: “I am convinced that for a person 
requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food of a highly nutritive quality, 
I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill that place as your 


BOVININE.”’ ill 





BACCY. KNEES 
Fosttsy BL BEM EDIED. jan on Paes 
» I5.G Y 7B Washington Bi, Boston, Mass. 


NUPTURE. SEE“ gEELEY's ‘Hard | Rubber | In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
Oneneee we Rapture in all cura- | anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 0® 








ond Pree Lig a Tit." lapage nook idem pry 5’ | publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
I. B. SEELE PHILADELPHIA. saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
Dean Street, Philadelphia. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHAN 
WITH OUS CRLEBRATED BUAN ANA, 
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ND BE BELLS. 
Be pera free. Name ) this paper. — 


CINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO 
"'NCINNATI, O., sole makers of the ‘‘B) 
Cha larm 








yer” 
and Fire A 
|_ Catalogue with over 2200 tes “Alarm Bella 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club ‘subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

. Tue Sryyes. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Sin poems, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


a mal. am . 
ts f 5 
eanemenioa  aaems 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain, 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















































“A DISEASE 
Known is half cured.” If your house is dirt 
a cake of ™ y bay 


SAPOLIO. 


‘ y rid of di expense! 
Spend a few cents for a cake of SaPonio aud you 
won't what it is to have a dirty house. 








to suit melee among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 






Piano $1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2 61.00, Javenile Classics Vol. 2 $1, 
Edition Album Vol. 1 
63 ots... Artist’ Edition Album 
Vol, 1. Goets., 1 Album 65 cta., 
Ww Albam 63 cts., Four Hand Album 
65 Stranas 65 cts. 
_WOCAaL 
sais ey ate gon tong Mewstctor fone 
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The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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JOHN J. HOOD, pitsarcn.*s. 


THERED JEWELS, Neo. 2. (New.) 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 


many who have, will find its pages full 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- | 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more thab ene | eneration of little ones. 






+ ® This book is not the work ot 
hints had been arrived at by 
are marked throughout by 


nduction and practical wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy one interest in child-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child- -training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the 
breaking, and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. Dr. Trambull's object is, 
not to crush the child’s will, but to train it, 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had e 


old and brutal methods of horse- 


«He respects the individuality of 


rience with children, as well as 
interest and suggestion.,’ 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%4X5§% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisner, . 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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each 
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oisore 74 Grand St., New York. 


Take none but them. 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOSBERS ANQ RETAILERS. 


MODEL QRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. 








BROWN & METZNER, 


535 Market St., San Francisco. 


BEWARE OF IMITA TIONS, 
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Yale Lectures onthe Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxfliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888, By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
It deals with the principles underlying the ‘Sunday-school as an 


this book sooner or later. 


work, 


Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


institution, and with its relations to the family, to nd yn ye and to other spheres of 


84x 54 inches, 415 


Prem The Independent. 

* These lectures will not only hold their own in the 
brilliant | series of Lyman er Lectures before the 
Yale Divinity ‘School, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the unique ntation of a subject 


which has not before 80 worthy a treatment. 
The volume is veers’ for convenient use, with a 
bi phical and topical index.” 


pages. Handsomely boun 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 








From The Congregationalist. 
“It . an seiteane * ee 
n recognizin; e 

school, that a eares oi 

hav e been called for n a leading theo 
It is an equally notable 
in nse td such a call, such a 
should have been secured.” 





Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull's book, *‘ Teaching and Teachers,” 
thousand rn ee workers. It is to-day the popular han 
bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches. Price, $1.00. 


book of 390 pages, 
postpaid, by the publisher, 
From The Christian Union, New ¥ork. 

y mote § 4 teacher in Sunday-schoo! will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best ae has yet appeared, or is likely to appear, on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
bey ale gh an unspeakable blessing to every school in 








Forsale by booksellers, or 


fear that our canquage may be 


We believe that a 


@ new era in Bible-school instruct’ 





A Model Superintendent. 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :-—In the 
study ; with the teachers; in the desk ; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 


“A Model Superintendent ”’ 
vices. 


fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 
by the publisher. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant) 
and so thereus hly introduces a novice to the m 
of work ve been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed. in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


| From The New York Observer. 
“Tle was indeed a model superintende: 
tells bow he became such ; it exhibits 





and gi besides, the precise forms and e. 
which be Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
pbssessi in itself such val valuable characteristics, 
volume be widely useful.” 
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1031 Walunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Bunday School Times intends to samt only pSverinumeets that are 0 racwetth 


publisher will 


in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 


which has been 


of the same thing that, 
course of lectures 


has already found its way into the hands of may | 
+ ye | on Sunday-school teaching. 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
thought extravagant, 
better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pensore. it will open 


Bound in cloth, with 
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HOME HEATING. 
se See 
You’ve a house; perhaps building 
one. ‘The health of home is in the 
warming of it. You've breathed fur- 
nace air—better suffer with stoves— 
gassy, coal-eaters—half the rooms warm, 
balance chilly. Steam heat—baking 
Hot Water Heating—the 
culmination of sense and science. Costs 
something to put in? Certainly; the 


good comes higher than the poor. Econ- 


omical in the end—coal-savers. Even, 
healthy heat; regulative, satisfactory 
always. “How Best to Heat Our 
Homes,” a book of axiomized words 
and explanatory pictures. Free to you, 
if you send for it. Gurney Hot Water 
Heater Co., maker of the most efficient, 
economical, and durable hot-water heat- 
ers and radiators. 
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Biles Mette. Bean, Moosic, Pa., writes: “I was a 
stammerer, b rye few" r 
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Wattles, » publ Mner of The Sui 
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KI. KE ORPE, Newton Cootre. Moa. 


STAMMERING. oc"s. Cure tupronten’ in atl curable 


Write for testimonials. ncn SCHOOL, 887 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New Yo 
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